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AS wa the present is, we believe, the first: time of 
Mr. Wakefield’s appearance as an author, his name has 
been familiar to us during several years. On the examination 
of witnesses before a committee of the House of Commons in 
1808, on the question of the sugar-distillery, he came forwards, 
with other agriculturists, on the part of the barley-growers. 
His evidence was given (Minutes of the Committee, pp. 109, 
I10, III, 112, £13.) with clearness and impartiality: but 
we are inclined’to think that his conclusions might have been 
in a considerable degree different, if he had carried his re- 
searches farther into the subject. Had he been fully apprized 
of the unfavourable effect on the revenue, of taxing rum higher 
than corn-spirit, he would probably have participated in the 
sentiments which we have formerly expressed, (M. R. Vol. lxiv. 
p- 311-) and would not have hesitated to acknowlege the jus- 
tice and policy of a free competition. — Another occasion, on 
which Mr. Wakefield’s opinion came under our observation, 
was the perusal of the evidence given in 1810 before the 
Bullion-committee, to whom he delivered (Minutes, p. 134.) 
a circumstantial account of the state of the currency in the 
sister-island. He had at that time resided nearly two years in 
Ireland, o¢cupied in collecting materials for the present work 5 
and following, in some degree, the example of his brother 
agriculturist, Mr. Arthur Young, whose tour in Ireland excited, 
thirty years ago, a considerable share of public attention. To 
a gentleman who had been in the habit, like Mr. Wakefield, of 
valuing and managing land, the inspection of a country, in 
which so much remains to be done by the introduction of 
improved husbandry, was an object of primary interest ; and 
to this powerful motive was added the predilection inspired by 
the circumstance (Introduction, p. 10.) of Ireland being the 
native soil of some of his nearest connections. These consi- 
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derations led to his undertaking an examination of the state 
of the country; and the want of a full and comprehensive 
work on the subject was the motive for communicating the re- 
sult of his labours to the public. 

Ponderous as are many of the volumes through which we are 
doomed to travel, we have seldom met with a production of 
more formidable appearance than the present. The subjects 
discussed are, in course, many and various. ‘They may be 
briefly enumerated under the following heads: Vol. I. Climate, 
Soil, Rural Economy, Rivers, Canals, Roads, Harbours, Ma- 
nufactures. — Vol. II. Foreign Commerce, Fisheries, Paper- 
Currency, Revenue, Local Government; State of Education 
and Religion ; Population; with observations, at great length, 
on what many readers may deem the most entertaining part of 
the whole, National Manners. 

To literary fame, Mr. W. expressly declines any pretensions: 
but a rigid critic will be apt to doubt his sincerity, and to con- 
strue the extraordinary superabundance of quotations from 
various languages into an indirect call on his readers for a title 
to the character of extensive erudition. In another point, Mr. 
W.’s candour will be less distrusted. _ We allude to the passage 
(Introduction, p. 2.) in which he represents his work rather 
as a store-house of materials than as an arranged and digested 
composition. His friends, he says, were urgent for its early 
production; a feeling which, whether it exists in an author 
or in those who have influence over him, seldom fails to leave 
behind it a subject of serious regret. \An expectation of 
change, in certain points, of the situation of Ireland, seems like- 
wise to have accelerated the publication of his Account. In 
our opinion, however, neither the importunity of friends, nor 
the anticipation of change of political circumstances, constitutes 
an adequate reason for pressing forwards the appearance of a 
book which is intended for permanent use. That Mr. W. 
would greatly have gained by a more careful condensation of 
his materials will appear from our subsequent remarks: at 
present, we postpone all observations on the general character 
of his performance till our readers are made acquainted with 
several of its particular features. This acquaintance will be 
facilitated by exhibiting an abstract, or analysis, of the obser- 
vations on several of the topics which are most interesting to a 
reader on this side of St. George’s Channel. To this task, 
therefore, we proceed ; premising that, whatever predilection 
Mr. W.’s family-connections may have given him for Irish indi- 
viduals, it has left him thoroughly impartial in that general 
description of national character which belongs to the province 
of an author. He is very far from being a flatterer; and he 
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sets out with declaring that ‘ those are the best friends of man- 
kind, who are bold enough to point out their errors.” We 
question, however, whether the majority of his Irish readers 
will thank him for being so explicit in his communications ; 
and they may be inclined to think that the patriotic object of 
improving Ireland might have been promoted without so literal 
an exposition of the “ nakedness of the land.” 

Family In uence.—L hat aristocratical influence, which in this 
country is so much subdivided, is in Ireland compressed in 
a great measure into three powerful families ; those of Beres- 
ford, Ponsonby, and Foster. Of the first, the Marquis of 
Waterford is, if not the political leader, the head in point of 
rank and fortune; and our Portuguese commander, Marshal 
Beresford, is one of his near relations. In consequence of a 
long co-operation with government, it is computed that not 
jess than one-fourth part of the places, civil and ecclesiastical, 
in Ireland, is filled by the dependents or connections of this 
family. In politics, they have generally been opposed to the 
Ponsonbys, having been advocates of the Union, but having 
taken no part in the Catholic-question. Such is the affability 
of their manners, contrasted with the reserve ef their anta- 
gonists, that it has become a common saying in Ireland, that 
«‘ a Beresford pays more attention to an enemy than a Pon- 
sonby to a friend.” 

Of the latter family, Mr, George Ponsonby, the opposition- 
leader in Parliament, is the political chief. ‘This gentleman’s 
abilities are fully acknowleged among ourselves; and the Irish, 
who have known him longer, while they do equal justice to his 
talents, are warm admirers of the rectitude of his heart. The 
family-title and rank are enjoyed by this gentleman’s nephew, 
Lord Ponsonby, the brother-in-law of Lord Grey. The Pon- 
sonbys are related likewise to Earl Fitz-William, and have 
long been on terms of attachment with the Devonshire family. 
They joined with the Fosters in opposing the Union; and they 
have of late become, as is well known, zealous advocates of 
the Catholic-question. The shyness or reserve of manner, 
which is common among them, has been considered as super- 
cilious, when a more accurate observation would have re- 
solved it into a notion, perhaps somewhat refined, of the 
behaviour which is incumbent on an independent gentleman. 

Mr. John Foster, Speaker (before the Union) of the Irish 
House of Commons, and lately Chancellor of the Irish Ex- 
chequer, is the head of the family of that name. He has long 
been remarked for his attention to the study of the statistics of 
{reland ; and his ardour in that respect was probably the chief 
eause of his taking office in 1804 under Mr. Pitt. A decided 
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boldness in following his own judgment, in opposition to the 
strongest impulse of public opinion, has been the cause of his 
recent loss of popularity and consequent retirement from office. 
Like the two other parties, the Fosters have many connections 
in the occupancy of official situations in Ireland. Mr. Grat- 
tan, without being directly allied to any of these families, 
supported the Fosters and Ponsonbys in the question of union, 
against government and the Beresfords. In his general politics, 
the chief difference between him and Mr. Fox consisted in his 
approving and supporting the war with France. 

Familiar as are the names of these political leaders to the in- 
habitants of towns in Ireland, a traveller may visit the peasantry 
far and wide without discovering any tokens of knowlege or in- 
terest in such matters: (Vol. II. p. 392.) 


‘ In the course of my journeys,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ¢ I frequently 
inquired of the people whether they ever heard of such men as Pitt, 
Fox, Ponsonby, Foster, &c. ; and I was astonished to find, notwith- 
standing the intelligence and acuteness which they display in the com- 
mon affairs of life, that many of them were unacquainted even with 
their names. The name of Cromwell, however, seemed to be very 
familiar to them, as the great object of their hatred; and such of 
them, but the number was very small, as had any idea of modern 
statesmen, appeared to be no less rancorous against Mr. Pitt, never 

ronouncing his name without the strongest marks of indignation. 

hey spoke of Bonaparté, but never in terms of detestation: if they 
ever uttered any thing severe against him, it was on account of his 
treatment of the Pope. — But notwithstanding that the people of Ire- 
land do not enter into the minutiz of politics, and seem little inter- 
ested in the downfal of one minister, or the elevation of another, nor 
appear to be anxious about the fluctuations of party, many of them 
have very correct ideas of the general state of the country, which 
they acquire by that spirit of inquisitiveness so peculiar in their cha- 
racter. Inthe wilds of Connaught, many, although entirely ignorant 
of political parties, were unanimous in their hatred to the government, 
of the Castle ; which, whatever form it may assume, or whoever may 
direct its measures, is considered as the focus ef oppression —a place 
where they apprehend every ray of power is concentrated to keep 
them in a state of slavish subjection; and this opinion, handed down 
from father to son as a legacy, acquires new strength in every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

¢ Although these classes pay little attention to political parties, 
they are always ready to form private factions, or associations ; like 
the inhabitants of savage countries, where the government is weak, 
and the people barbarous. These coalitions are always for the re- 
dress, either of private wrongs, or public grievances, but without any 
permanent object, or with any intention of overturning the govern- 
ment. Such associations have a great resemblance to those of feudal 
times, but with this difference, that the latter were always headed by 
some chief, or leader, who often restrained their impetuosity, and 
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moderated their fury ; those now in Ireland are, for the most part, 
tumultuous meetings, where the people act without concert, are irre- 
gular in their movements, and frequently undecided in. action.’ 


The impartiality shewn by Mr. W. in speaking of political 
leaders was necessary to correct a notion rather current in 
Ireland, where every thing is ascribed to party-spirit, that the 
present work was intended to recommend the views of Mr. 
Foster. It is true, (Introduction, p. 5.) that Mr. Foster ap- 
proved of its plan, and was active in procuring information for 
the author: but similar obligations are acknowleged to those 
who are well known to differ from him in views of Irish policy. 
In fact, the approbation of the act of Union, and of the Catholic 
claims, (points which are uniformly supported throughout the 
book,) are directly at variance with Mr. Foster’s creed. With 
regard to the former of these, Mr. W. takes credit for bein 
superior to the temptation of that popularity which, in Ireland, 
is too often sought by declaiming against incorporation with 
Great Britain, and in favour of a separate legislature. 

Finances, and State of the Paper-Currency.—In no respect is the 
difference in the management of business, in the two islands, 
more clearly evinced than in the collection of the revenue. In 
this country, the average expence of collecting is only five per 
cent.; while in Ireland (Vol. ii. p. 272.) it is regularly double, 
and sometimes triple, that amount. Another highly unpleasant 
circumstance in Irish finance is the disproportion in the pro- 
gressive increase of debt and revenue ; the latter, notwithstand- 
ing all the additional taxes, having failed to keep pace with the 
former. The amount of the Irish debt, computing it, as it 
should always be computed, by a reduction to the ordinar 
money of account, is at present about fifty-five millions sterl- 
ing. By adopting this mode of reckoning, we avoid the endless 
perplexities that are attendant on the various descriptions of 
stock. ‘The public debt of England changes its amount re- 
markably in the mouths of different speakers ; being represent- 
ed by some at five hundred, by others at six hundred, and by a 
third party at seven hundred millions. Now by reducing our 
stocks to the sterling money of private transactions, we are 
freed from these embarrassing differences, and find that the 
amount of our unredeemed national debt is about four hundred 
and seventy millions. As to Ireland, it was acknowleged in 
Parliament at the opening of the session in January 1811, that 
the revenue had suffered by the distress of trade. It had de- 
creased (Vol. ii. p. 272.) about 800,o00l. ; a new proof, if any 
were wanting, of the ruinous tendency of our Orders in Council. 
Were the trade of Ireland in a flourishing condition, her taxes 
under the present system would yield nearly five millions sterling. 
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With regard to paper-currency, the condition of Ireland is 
considerably worse than that of England. ‘The, over-issue, 
which in this country has taken place gradually and moder- 
ately, has in Ireland proceeded since the suspension of cash- 
payments with a highly pernicious rapidity. It is common for 
the less respectable of the Irish bankers to pay to brokers, and 
others, a premium for putting their notes into circulation; an 
expedient by which, in the Jong run, almost any hcuse must be 
reduced to a suspension of payment. Various considerations 
concur to shew that such must be the result; the expence is 
too great for the profits of any new bank; and the anxiety to 
extend circulation by such means leads to the ruinous practice 
of making advances on doubtful security. ‘The truth of this 
negative and ungracious reasoning is but too fully evinced by 
the repeated failures of Irish banks; for wherever we look, we ot 
observe among them a proportion of bankruptcies equal, per- 
haps superior, to any that has taken place among ourselves dur- 
ing the last three unfortunate years. Of the Dublin banking- 
houses, the two greatest, those of Latouche and Newcomen, 
are conducted on the plan of the London bankers, and issue no 
notes.—As to the amount of paper in circulation, only that of 
the Bank of Ireland is matter of publicity. In 1810, it ave- 





_ raged about 3,200,c00]. ‘The term of the bills discounted sel- 


dom exceeds two months; and the rate of dividend on their 
bank-stock is 7% per cent. per annum, with an occasional 
bonus. ‘The legal rate of discount in Ireland is 6 per cent. 
Another evil, not less serious than over-issue of paper, is a 
circulation of forged notes, to an extent of which, in this country, 
we can have no adequate idea. Parties of swindlers attend the 
fairs for the purpose of duping the country-people ; and, as a 
prosecution, if it takes place, is seldom directed farther than to 
the compensation of the person defrauded, the offender appre- 
hends little more than the obligation to give a good note for a 
bad one. So ingenious are some of these counterfeiters, that 
the deception can scarcely be discovered by any but a banker. 
Poverty of the Irish Peasantry. —'The abject and uneducated 
state of the majority of the lower orders affords but too much 
room for practising such deceptions as we have just mentioned. 
It is melancholy that so numerous a body of our fellow-subjects 
should remain strangers to the enjoyment of comfort, and to the 
blessing of habits of industry. In looking to their clothing, if 
it be fit to give the name of clothing to that which barely suf- 
fices to cover them, we find that it generally consists of a coarse 
woollen frieze manufactured by themselves. Most other articles 
of wearing apparel are, in like manner, home-made; because, 
however imperfect may be their workmanship, they must be 
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satisfied with it, as they have not the means of making pur- 
chases. Though the pressure of poverty is almost universal 
among the Irish peasantry, the most distressing examples are 


found in the province of Connaught: (Vol. ii. p. 757-) 


¢ The poor who hold farms in partnership rank no higher than the 
herd of the grazier, who has frequently two or three acres of land, 
keeps a few cows or sheep, and very often receives no other wages 
than the maintenance of these animals. These people send their sons 
to school, but complain that they cannot afford the same advantage to 
their daughters. ‘This may account for the women in many districts 
not understanding a word of English. — The mountain-tenants, a still 
poorer class, reside in the most wretched huts, and are the “ spal- 

cens,’’ who, in summer, travel into Leinster in search of work, while 
the wife and children wander about begging, and soliciting charity 
‘«¢ for the honour of God.”? Groups of these poor creatures may be 
seen during the summer-months, from one shore to the other, peram- 
bulating the country in want and misery. One of the children car- 
ries a tin kettle ; others, if stout enough, have a bundle of bed clothes 
on their backs, and the mother is frequently loaded with an infant, 
that peeps over her shoulders out of a blanket in which it is 
suspended.’ — ; 

‘ On the western side of the Shannon, the appearance of the people, 
their dress, the form of their cottages, and even the Irish language 
which they speak, are different from what they are in Leinster or 
Munster, or in any other part of Ireland. The inhabitants of this 
side of the river treat those on the other side with the utmost con- 
tempt. A common term of reproach with them is, “he is a Con- 
naught man ;”” and I have heard the people of Dublin, when a gen- 
tleman’s carriage was passing, drawn by horses of different colours, 
badly matched, and as an ill-built vehicle always does, rattle in a 
peculiar manner, exclaim with a contemptuous sneer, “ there goes a 
Connaught.” 

‘ Labour here is lower than in other parts of Ireland, and the. 
people in consequence of the nature of their leases live in a state 
which approaches almost to slavery. Little money is to be seen in 
circulation ; every payment is made by conveniences; but still, as 
much wretchedness and poverty is to be found in Dublin and within 
thirty miles of it, as in any part of Connaught. In this province, and 
the case is the same in many parts of Ireland, labourers are never em- 
ployed without a person to overlook and attend them, ‘They gene- 
rally work in companies ; but half the time is wasted in gossiping 
either with the overseers, or among themselves. In the course o wf 
tour, I observed many instances of this idle habit, and was mu 
amused with their conversations. J have seen gangs of young women 
employed in hay-making or in gathering potatoes, indulge in the same 
propensity, joking and uging with the overseer the whole day. 

_ £ An inclination to theft and pilfering is still remarked among the 
indigent Irish.? — 

* During the two seasons I attended the fair at Ballinasloe, I Pe I~ 


etived a great anxiety in the inhabitants of Connaught to re 
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for the contempt with which they are treated by the people in other 
provinces. I had an opportunity of observing many scenes that are 
not to be met with in any other part of the British empire, and which 
make a singular impression on a stranger. When the Bishop of 
Kilmore entered the fair, he was saluted by a loud and general howl, 
which resembled more the war-whoop of savages, than a complimentary 
acclamation. It seemed, however, to be highly gratifying to the 
multitude, and to produce a smile of satisfaction on the faces of the 
Galway buckeens.’— : 
¢ Following the banks of the Shannon, the country to the north of 
Limerick has a few resident proprietors, but is not remarkably po- 
pulous. The poorer classes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Bruff, where I passed in November 1808, are an active race, who 
g° half naked, live in miserable mud cabins, and are, no doubt, 
ardy. It is impossible to find any country where the people are 
more confined ta potatoes for food, than the inhabitants of this 
district.” — 

‘ County of Kerry.— On leaving Tarbert, I lost every trace of 
resident gentry, and travelled to Kerry-head, passing through a 
country, the inhabitants of which I was told were all «* White Boys.”” 
I do not know what title they gave themselves, nor is it of much im- 
portance ; but I spent two nights among them, and experienced as 
sincere hospitality, and found as much personal safety under their 
roof, as I ever did in the most civilized parts of England. Their 
cabins are built of stone without cement, and the doors are of wicker- 
work. In every respect, they had a wretched appearance. Turf 
was so scarce that they were glad to use any thing for fuel ; and when 
they lighted a fire, they endeavoured to increase the warmth by con- 
fining the smoke within the walls of their huts. I was advised not 
to enter into so disturbed a district, but as I was conscious that no 
act of mine deserved their resentment, I entertained no fear; I 
neither carried pistols, nor was dressed in uniform; I conversed 
freely with every one I met ; kept company with many of the poorer 
orders on the road; and by the time I reached Kerry-head, had 
many attendants to shew me the Atlantic. I found them a quick, 
inquisitive people, supertitious, querulous, and of an idle disposition. 
The principal objects of their complaint were proctors’ tithes, middle- 
men, and bad landlords.’ — 

‘ In this part of the country, weddings, among the opulent, and 
even those among the poorest people, are attended with considerable 
expence. The usual seasons for marrying are a month before Lent, 
and a'month before Christmas, which they call ‘ before Advent.” 
The dowry generally consists of some cows; and the lady’s being 
disposed of to advantage, depends on the number of these animals 
which the father is able to bestow. The father of the young man 
divides his holding with his son; and, in making the bargain, the 
chief object on one side is to obtain the largest quantity of land, and 
en the other, the greatest number of cows. When the preliminaries 
have been settled, as early a day as possible is fixed for the marriage. 
On that occasion the whole neighbourhood are invited, or rather in- 
vite themselves ; for as it is customary to pay for their entertainment, 
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every one who comes is welcome. ‘The expence to a visitor is about 
6s. 6d. Ofthis sum, 2s. 2d. is given tothe priest; 18. 1d. goes to 
his coadjutor ; the same to the musician, who enlivens the company 
with the melodious strains of his bag-pipe, and a like sum to the cook, 
who superintends the preparation of the entertainment. The dinner 
consists of * every delicacy’? that the adjacent district can supply ; 
and, as those who partake of it are numerous, a whole sheep, with 
pigs, turkeys, geese, and fowls, are dressed in the surrounding 
houses. ‘Ten or fifteen gallons of punch are made, of which the 
company, both men and women, liberally partake, and the merry 
dance is kept up with great spirit during the greater part ef the 
night.’ 

Rural Economy.— If those persons, whose ideas of agriculture 
are formed on the practice of our improved counties, feel 
disappointed at the backwardness of many parts of the south 
and west of England, how much greater would be their morti- 
fication on witnessing the miserable system pursued in Ireland! 
There, it is still an universal practice to thresh on the bare 
ground ; and the method, plain as it is, of giving land rest, in 
the early part of the course, by means of clover, is hitherto 
very little known. The Irish farmer possesses neither capital 
nor any conception of the method of laying out money for an 
ultimate return; all his object is a paltry profit at the present 
moment. With equal blindness, the landholder thinks of no- 
thing but an increase of rent, and pays very little attention to 
the comparative industry and responsibility of the applicants 
for his land. Several years of experience must still pass over, 
before the majority of the Irish landlords are convinced that the 
amount of the money-bargain is but one part of the business ; 
and that the ability to cultivate land without impoverishing it 
is of more importance than the payment, for a few years, of a 
delusive increase of rent. A great extension of tillage has, 
during the present age, taken place in Ireland: but it has in 
general been extension without improvement. Increase of po- 
pulation leads to the cultivation of more ground, but the mode 
pursued continues nearly as backward as ever. The use of the 
spade instead of the plough, or, to speak generally, a waste of 
manual labour in lieu of the shorter process of machinery, con- 
tinues the mark of a thick but poor population. While, in Great 
Britain, the size of farms is progressively augménting, and em- 
ployment is found for the growth of the population by multi- 
plying the improvements of agriculture, — in Ireland, the chief 
resource for rising numbers consists in a division and subdi- 
vision of the paternal occupancy. Cottage is added to cottage 
by each successive generation: but the potatoe, cultivated by 
the hand, is still almost the only source of support and em- 
ployment. The consequence is indeed an increase of rent ~ 
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the landlord, but no increase of property or of comfort to his 
humble lessee. Wheat is very little known im Ireland, and oats 
are never used by the inhabitants as food: like barley, they are 
raised chiefly for the purpose of distillation. | 

Rents in Ireland are generally accounted high in comparison 
with those of England; a notion which arises chiefly from in- 
attention to the greater size of the acre, to the smaller value of 
Irish currency, and to the exemption of the land from poor- 
rates. The fashionable plan of encouraging Irish agriculture by 
bounties has been, as we observed in our report of Mr. Newen- 
ham’s work, (M.R. Vol. Ixvili. p.197.) greatly overvalued. 
An open market is all that Ireland wants, and all that it is good 
for her to have. The true bounty is to employ every advisable 
expedient for stimulating the industry and extending the views 
of the Irish farmer; a slow and we fear a difficult process, 
but one of which the prospect is greatly, though indirectly, 
favoured by the expected abolition of religious disabilities, as 
well as by the diffusion, already commenced, of the blessings 
of education. . 

In endeavouring to ascertain Mr. W.’s views respecting the 
principles of the corn-trade, we find ourselves somewhat per- 
plexed by that loose style which forms a considerable blemish 
in his book. In one passage, (Vol. i. p. 585.) he advocates a 
bounty on the export of corn; while, in another, (p. 601.) he 
regrets the existence of our corn-laws, and is desirous of consi- 
dering them as, what they certainly are not, a defence against 
bounties on importation. In addition to this fallacy, he ap- 
pears to discourage the importation of all foreign corn, and 
declares, (p. 602.) with all imaginable composure, that nothing 
but a high steady price will answer the farmer’s purpose. He 
appears to forget that a rise in the money-price of corn is, in a 
great measure, a delusion, and obliges both landlord and tenant 
to make a proportional increase in their expences. We are 
better pleased with him in another passage, where, comparing 
the condition of French and Irish farmers, he traces their 
poverty to the same cause, viz. the almost total want of capital. 
In France are many poor farmers, called metayers, who are 
unable to contribute any thing towards working a farm beyond 
their personal labour, and a few implements. The live-stock, 
such as it is, is provided by the landlord; and an agreement is 
made to share the farming ~*turns in equal proportions; a plan 
indicative of a very rude state of agriculture, and by 
which the fine climate and soil of France are so inadequately 
seconded that they produce scarcely eighteen bushels of wheat, 
on an average, per acre. 

The miserable effects of want of capital in Ireland will be- 
come apparent, on considering the large sum that is required in 
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this country to do justice to a farm. It is computed, on an 
average, that a farmer should not set himself down without a 
capital, in stock and money, of rol. per acre. It ought to be 
equal to the payment of the following items: Ist, a year’s rent ; 
2d. a year’s labour ; ad. seed-corn ; 4th. implements; sth. 
horses; 6th. cows. Now in Ireland no rent is paid till the 
first crop is threshed out; as to labour, all must be done by the 
family, because they can seldom afford to pay for assistance ; 
and as to seed-corn, it is frequently obtained on credit from 
mercantile dealers, and sometimes bought with money bor- 
rowed at the exorbitant interest of five per cent. per month. Next, 
as to their implements, these are so few and so indifferent as to 
amount to a mere trifle ; the horses merit no better description ; 
and the cows have, in general, been reared on the premises of a 
landlord on the footing of what is called a ‘ convenience,” a 
method to which we shall advert presently. Thus the Irish far- 
mer begins his career in want, and continues it in poverty. If 
his family be industrious, he may sometimes save a little money, 
which he never thinks of expending in the improvement of his 
ground, but hoards or keeps buried in the earth until the mar- 
riage of a daughter, or some other family-call, obliges him to 
encroach on his slender stock. 

The old plan of discharging public burdens by labour, instead 
of money, still continues in practice inIreland. It is thus that 
the farmer acquits himself of the county-cess, and, which is 
much more pernicious in .its conseqiences, performs various 
services to his landlord at an inferior rate of wages, or for in- 
direct accommodations in the shape of an allowance of cow’s 
grass, oat and flax-land, potatoe-ground, &c. These and 
other irregular modes of reimbursement constitute what is cur- 
rently termed ‘* payment by convenience.” However natural 
this plan of balancing an account may appear, it engenders 
habits very different from those which are produced by regular 
paynients in money. ‘The true way of stimulating industry in 
a backward country, or of keeping it up in an advanced state, 
is to hold forth a definite payment for a definite service. Hence 
the practice, which has become so common among ourselves, 
of paying all classes of workmen, whether manufacturers, 
tradesmen, or labourers, by the piece. No where is the con- 
trast between the two modes more strikingly exemplified than 
in Ireland: (Vol. i. p. § 15.) 

‘ « As to the conveniencies,”’ says an Irish country-gentleman re- 
sident in 'lipperary, “ the peasants get them from their employers. 
I am sure twenty-pence per day would be cheaper to the farmer, or 
gentleman, to pay them, for no one who lives out of this county can 
believe the loss they occasion by their trespass of cattle, fowl, and 
pigs, both wilful and by neglect. I am now rearing (1st of May, 

1811,) 
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1811,) barley in potatoe ground; I let some to my workmen at 
eight pounds an acre last year, which I mean to let out with grass- 
seeds, and this day I am in a war with them to remove their potatoes 
out of the holes, which, although growing in a mat, it is with diffi- 
culty, and by force, I can get them to remove. I have offered them 
horses three months to remove them ; this may give you some idea of 
their manners; all along the fields they have made gaps through a 
new quick hedge, sooner than pass a little round by the gate, and 
although I have been twenty-five years among them, I know no 
means of managing them, neither will they lead or drive, nor do I 
expect to see them in a better situation.’ ’— 


Now for the reverse of the picture, from Mr. Wakefield’s 
own observations: (p. 512.) 


¢ When at Mr. Stewart’s, at the Ards, in Donegal, I found that 
he paid his labourers in money every Saturday night. He was the only 
man in the county, perhaps, who thought of it, and the difference 
which it produced was undoubtedly re I was there in company 
with Sir William Rowley, his son, and his brother, the Rev. Joshua 
Rowley ; and I remember we were all filled with astonishment long 


before we got within the walls of his domain, at the appearance of | 


every thing around us; being unable to discover what magical power 
could effect so speedy, and so uncommon a difference as we observed 
not only in the looks of the people, but in their habitations, and 
whatever else belonged to them. We, however, soon found that the 
SPELL WAS READY MONEY, and REGULAR WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 

‘ I shall now proceed to the opposite side of the kingdom, to the 
residence of the Rev. Dr. Dudley, at Killown, in the county of 
Wexford, where this gentleman may be considered as a new settler 
on the living to which he was presented ; but different from a count 
squire, with his “ army of freeholders.”? I found Dr. Dudley at 
Killown, employed in the same manner as I had often seen him at 
Bradwell, in Essex ; giving work to the poor, and encouraging their 
honest industry. His little farm had the appearance of an ant-hill ; 
payments were made every week in money ; people came to work for 
him from a great distance, in every direction. He took me out to 
see his workmen, and I shall not easily forget an expression he made 
use of on that occasion ; it deserves to be recorded, and may afford 
a useful lesson to those who are too apt to judge from prejudice : 
“‘ Wakefield, look at these poor fellows, and honestly acknowledge 
that an Irishman can work ; but bear this in mind, that he is paid 
every Saturday night.” 


Leases. —Vhe tenure of land in Ireland is often different 
from that of this country. It is common to read, in the Irish 
papers, advertisements to let land on lease * for ever.” ‘This 
practice originates from the circumstance of many Irish estates 
being held by grants from the crown on the payment of a quit- 
rent, a consequence of the confiscations attendant on the un- 
fortunate insurrections of former ages; and the lessee of land 
“ for ever” is substantially in the same situation as a proprietor, 
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since he possesses unbounded power over the soil. As to leases 
of limited durations, the length of term is various. ‘They may 
be classed as follows : 


61 years with lives. 21 years with lives. 
31 years with ditto. 21 years. 
31 years. 


Covenants for a course of husbandry are scarcely known in 
Irish leases, the guantum of rent being the grand object of at- 
tention. The clauses sometimes inserted for the repair of 
buildings are geacrally a mere form, and are considered as such 
when a case happens to be brought into court, for the plain 
reason that the buildings are seldom worth repair.. Parlia- 
mentary influence is much considered, every proprietor having, 
it may be said, “ an army of freeholders.” This, however, is 
very far from leading to an assurance of preference to the occu- 
pant at the expiration of the lease ; a small addition in a stran- 
ger’s offer suflicing to produce a transfer of possession. This 
want of confidence between landlord and tenant is calculated to 
engender the worst consequences; and, taken with the erroneous 
system of leases on lives, it may be considered as the main 
cause of the prevalent habit of over-cropping. It was in vain 
that Mr. Wakefield argued with Irish tenants that it was not 
their interest to run so many crops: the constant answer was, 
«¢ TI hold the land only during such a person’s life; he is ad- 
vanced in years, and who knows how soon he may drop ?” 
«* But you will get a renewal?” <‘¢ I can’t tell that.” * But 
it is most probable there can be no wish to change the te- 
nant?” ‘ A high rent will be bid for the land if it be in 
heart.” 

In the south of Ireland, it was formerly the custom for 
gentlemen of landed property to-hold, in their own manage- 
ment, large tracks of land, under the grazing system : but this 
mode has now fallen into disuse, the proprietors finding it ad- 
visable to retain only a moderate domain ; and letting out the 
remainder on lease. As to the general question of the length 
of leases, Mr. Wakefield is inclined to think that, in England, 
twenty-one years form a suitable term: but in Ireland, where 
the labour of a lifetime seems necessary to bring the land into 
tolerable condition, he is of opinion that leases ought to be for 
thirty-one years, or more. He has attempted an estimate of 
the. average rent of land throughout Ireland; a computation 
necessarily vague, but not wholly uninstructive. The result 
is about 11. 7s. for the Irish acre, equivalent to near 17s. on our 
measure. — He is by no means disposed to join in the common 
eutcry against middle-men; and he observes that a material 
distinction is to be thade between the property which is in a 
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condition to be let at once to the ordinary tenants of a country, 
and that which, in order to be rendered productive, requires 
the aid of a wealthy intermediate occupant. Neither does he coin- 
cide in the common declamation against absentees, since it often 
happens that the property of these gentlemen ts not the worse 
managed for their being out of the country: but he acknow- 
leges that several landholders are in the habit of making a 
short annual trip to Ireland, to have a pretext for calling them- 
selves residents, and for evading the payment of the income- 
tax. ‘The total of absentee-rental he computesat between two 
and three millions. 

If Mr. Wakefield be indulgent to middle-men, he is by no 
means sparing with regard to agents or land-stewards. Many 
of the Irish gentlemen are unfortunately so improvident as to 
be in debt to their agents, which, in other words, is putting 
themselves in their power; and the consequence is that the 
agent practises corruption without either fear or shame. On 
receiving a farmer’s offer for a lease, it is not unusual for some 
of these modest persons to ask in direct terms, ** And how 
much do you propose to give to myself ” and it is quite com- 
mon for tenants to pay money to the wife and daughters 
of the agent, or to whomsoever they deem likely to have influ- 
ence with him. (I. 299.) 


¢ While in Kildare, during the spring of the year 1809, a gentle- 
man with whom I am in habits of intimacy, and on whose strict vera- 
city I can place full reliance, communicated to me the following cir- 
cumstance, which, had it been a solitary instance, I should have sup- 
pressed; but, as a hundred of the same kind might be produced, it 
ought to be made known. 

‘ My friend being about to go to England, was desired by one of 
his neighbours to wait upon a gentleman in London, to request the 
renewal of the lease of a farm. The gentleman received him with 
much politeness; and, after some conversation on the business, referred 
him to the agent who resided on the estate. On application to 
the agent, he immediately said, “* You must give so much per annum 
as the rent, and it will be necessary, likewise, that you should make 
me a present of sool.—I have been offered 30o0l. already.” Asa 
companion to the above, I shall relate a circumstance nearly of the 
same kind. The late Duke of Leinster, upon the appointment of a 
new agent for his estate, borrowed of him 20,cool. The agent, 
who was a man of character, being desirous to have it understood 
whether or not he was to follow the usual custom, and to receive 

sents from the tenants, asked his employer in what manner he 
thould act. His Grace replied, ‘ Get all you can.” 
¢ Many agents have sons, or other relations, settled as shopkeepers 
an some part of the estate to which they belong, and a tenant, un- 
less he chooses to run the risk of incurring the displeasure of these 
barpies, cannot purchase a yard of tape or a pound of cheese in any 
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other place. Nay, I have known agents, when they had no relations 
to provide for in this manner, dispose of a shop to a stranger, and 


exact from him a per-centage on all his profits.’— ; 
¢ One estate in the north, which came under my observation, 


yielded to the English landlord 8oool. per annum, and to the agent 
20001. independently of the patronage which the latter obtained, 
to the benefit of his family and dependants. I know another in- 
stance, where the leases af an estate of 10,000l. per annum oo 
expired, the agent, on the renewal, exacted a year’s rent from eac 

tenant, by way of “ Jease-money,” and thus put at once into his 


pocket 10,000l.’— h, 
¢ I do not, however, wish to be supposed, that I mean to include 


in one general character all those agents who are intrusted with the 
management of estates in Ireland. I know that in that country there 
are many most respectable agents; honourable men, who would as 
little aks a bribe from the hands of a tenant, as they would pilfer 
a guinea from a banker’s drawer. I observed less of that meanness 
among the non-resident agents, than among those who live in the 
mansion of an absentee.’ 


Bogs.—Ireland possesses no great diversity of soil. Chalk is 
unknown; clays, where they occur, are less stiff than in this 
country ; and the greater part of the island abounds with lime- 
stone, or calcareous gravel. Luxuriant herbage is often found 
to spring from a calcareous sub-soil of little depth. ‘This is 
usual in the counties of Roscommon, Galway, Clare, and other 
quarters: but the richest grounds are to be found in the count 
of Meath. The districts called the Caucasses lie along the 
banks of the Fergus and Shannon, and, though they present 
the appearance of marsh, are of such extraordinary ertility as 
never to be injured by depth of ploughing. ‘The lime-stone- 
gravel, so common in Ireland, may be always made conducive 
to the improvement of the ground. The counties of Tipperary 
and Limerick, Longford and Cork, abound in fertile spots ; yet, 
rich as Ireland is, Mr. Wakefie!d is scarcely disposed to allow 
that, acre for acre, her soil is superior to that of England. 
Assertions to that effect, he thinks, would be less positively 
urged, were travellers to take into account the rich lands of 
Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, the south of Yorkshire, and the 
north of Nottinghamshire. In such comprchensive calcula- 
tions, it is necessary to make a material deduction for the, 
extent of surface lost in bogs. ‘These bogs are not, as we are 
apt to imagine, similar to the marshy fens in our eastern 
counties, the value of which has, in the present age, been so 
wenderfully increased by draining: but a radical difference 
prevails in point of soil; that of our marshes being a ¢ black 
spungy moor of rotten vegetable matter,’ while the bogs of 
Ireland consist of ¢ inert vegetable matter,’ covered, more or 

less, 
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less, with unproductiye vegetables, and containing a large quan- 
tity of stagnant water. While the former is found capable, after 
having been drained, of producing unrivalled crops of grass 
and corn, the latter seems scarcely to throw out a single useful 
plane. The bogs of Ireland extend chiefly to the westward of 

ublin, in a range which expands in breadth as it approaches 


the western ocean. This large track includes, among other 


bogs, those that are comprized under the collective name of 
the: bog of Allen; which is by no means, as it is commonly 
supposed, one continued morass. A Board of Commissioners 
has for some years been employed in investigating the means 
of improving these unproductive levels, and recommended the 
system of large drains; an opinion with which Mr. Wakefield 
is not disposed to coincide. In this, as in other places, how- 
ever, he has so incumbered his reasoning with prolix detail, 
that it is no easy matter to ma the ground of his opinion. 
It is perfectly obvious that, if the springs which discharge 
water into bogs can be traced, and a drain be directly applied 
to them, the desired result will be successfully produced. We 
are aware, likewise, that, in several cases in which a bog has 
been reclaimed, the expence has been equal or more than 
equal to the market-price of prime land: but this excess of 
expenditure may, in our view~of the matter, be more fre- 
quently ascribed to an imperfect knowlege of the proper course 
of improvement, than to any absolute impracticability, as some 
persons allege, of conducting such undertakings on a pro- 
fitable plan. 

Fuel.—A_ deficiency of fuel is one of the greatest drawbacks 
on the prospect of improvement in Ireland. It was truly re- 
marked by that sagacious observer, Dr. Franklin, that, in a 
climate like ours, no circumstance affects so directly the com-: 
fort of the lower orders as the supply of fuel. The obvious 
reason is that the command of fuel enables them to prolong 
their hours of work; much of the domestic labour of poor 
women, such as spinning and knitting, as well as the manu- 
factures performed by men, which give little exercise, being 
difficult of execution when the fingers are numbed with cold. 
In severe weather, therefore, these poor people go sooner to bed 
and rise later than they would if they could afford good fires 
or warm stoves. If we look around among ourselves, we shall 
find that abundance of fuel and increase of manufactures regu- 
larly go hand in hand. What else is the cause of the thick 
population of Birmingham, and of its neighbourhood; whith, 
m the recent examination of witnesses ebars the House of 


Commons, on the subject of the Orders in Council, were re- 
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presented to contain, within a moderate circumference, -not 
fewer than: 400,000 inhabitants ? » Snel 


Various coal-mines are found in Ireland, but the qualityas 
either of an inferior nature, or, which more frequently happens, 
the difficulty of working is such as to give the coal no more 
than a partial or local sale. As it is thus much dearer than 
English coal, Ireland continues to be supplied by importation, 
particularly from Whitehaven. The chief coal-works are those 
of Castle-coomer near Kilkenny: but, comparatively large’ .as 
they are, they raise only forty thousand tons annually, at.an 
expence, it is said, of nearly 1os. per ton, which is,double the 
cost at many of our collieries. The works of Arigna, in the 
county of Leitrim, described by Mr. Newenham (see M. Re 
Vol. Ixvii. p.359-) in such sanguine terms, are not, in Mr. 


’ Wakefield’s opinion, likely to be more prosperous than the 


others. As to wood, it is so scarce throughout Ireland—as 
very seldom to be used for fuel; and English coal finds its 
way not only to Belfast, Dublin, Cork, and other sea-ports, 
but into the interior towns, such as Carlow and Mullingar, 
through the medium of canals. Among the lower orders, the 
chief fuel is turf cut out of the bogs; and the cutting, drying, 
and carrying of this substance exhibit, in Ireland, as in Scot- 
land, a scene almost as busy as harvest. Hence the poor are 
often in great alarm at the design of draining a bog, fearing 
that they may be deprived of their fuel; an apprehension, how- 
ever, which is wholly without foundation, because, after it had 
been drained, the sub-stratum would become “so compressed 
as to afford much better turf than before, and the peasantry 
would save a great part of the time which they lose in drying 
the turf. We extract the following passages from Mr. W.’s 
journal : , “lm 


¢ as. 1st. Meath. Killeen.— Some.parts of this. county are 
very badly supplied with fuel. Each cabin requires at least twenty. 
five kishes for the consumption of one winter. Habit, and the want 
of grates, prevent any attempt being made to employ. coals. One 
ton of coals is equal to fourteen kishes of turf, “at 4s. 4d. each, and 
a ton of coals costs only 345.’— " : ‘orn 

* Aug. 12th. Westmeath.’ Reynella.— Turf is sold here for one 
shilling per barrack kish. Coals, from Kilkenny, cost 3s. 6d. per 
cwt.’— 

‘ Sept. 8th. Donegal. Ballyshannon. — Went into a: cabin he- 
longing to a widow akon who takes in two lodgers ; these lodgers 
join with her in purchasing fuel, of which they burn two horse-loads 
per week in summer, and three in winter. The expense in the for. 
mer season is eight-pence each, and in the latter from thirteen-pence 
to eighteen-pence per week, making the whole annual expenditure 
for that article upwards of five pounds. Coals, at Ballyshannon, sell 
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for a giiitiea and a half per ton. The family of a labourer in Eng- 
land can obtain fuel cheat cheaper rate, as a ton of coals 
last them a year. | | 

‘Dec. zoth. Limerick. Grange.— Mr. Grady, and the Rev. Dr. 
Fitzgerald agree in opinion, that even at the bog side, turf costs each 


eabin 40s. per annum.’ 


It is apparent that, had our manufacturers, in opposing the 
Union, considered the obstacles to rivalship on the part of 


Ireland from a deficiency of fuel, they might have saved them-. 


selves much disquietude, and might have exempted Mr. Pitt 
from the necessity of introducing into that act conditions equally 
at variance with a liberal policy and with the wishes of the 
people of Ireland. 


[To be continued. } Lid. 
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i making our report of each portion of this valuable work, 
we have no need to trouble our readers with general re- 
marks on its nature and object, but may only congratulate them 
on its regular progress towards completion. We have now to 
state that, in the present volume, the estimable author discusses 
the remaining genera of the order Pica, or Pies; namely, Bu- 
servos, Momota, Musephaga, Buphaga, Alcedo, Sitta, Todus, Upu- 
pa, Promerops, Merops, Certhia, Trochilus, Ramphastos , Scythrops 
Crotophaga, and Pyittacus. : 

Buceros, or Horn-bill.—The birds of this family, which in- 
habit the warmer regions of Asia and Africa, seem in some 
measure to C8. to the Zoucans of the new world, being 
distinguished by the great size ef their beaks ; which, in most 
of their species, are rendered still more extraordinary by a pro- 
cess, or appendage, on the upper mandible. As this latter 
_ characteristic does not exhibit its genuine form till the full 
growth of the bird, and as the males and females assume very 
different appearances, the precise determination of the species 
becomes a matter of considerable difficulty. The substance of 
their huge bills is not solid, but channelled ; and their serra- 
tures are often apparently irregular, in consequence of the injuty: 
which they receive from seizing their prey with violence : bitty 
according to Latham, the circumstance of their feeding on fish 
requires confirmation. 
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Of the twenty-five species, or varieties, particularized by 
Dr. Shaw, several are dispatched with somewhat provoking 
brevity ; from the want, no doubt, of more ample and accurate 


intelligence relative to their distinctive characters and natural 


dispositions. On some occasions, however, the splendid la- 
bours of Levaillant on the rarer birds of India and America 
have contributed to fill up and to enliven the descriptions. 
An example of this kind occurs in the account of the re- 
markable species denominated Buceros rhinoceros, or Rhinoceros 
horn-bill : 


¢ The general size of the Rhinoceros horn-bill is that of a hen- 
turkey, but its shape is more slender in proportion: the neck is of 
moderate length, and the tail slightly cuneated ; the colour of the 
whole bird is black, except the lower part of the abdomen and tip of 
the tail, which are white: the bill, which is enormous m proportion 
to the bird, measures about ro inches in length, and is of a slightly 
curved shape, sharp-pointed, serrated in a somewhat irregular man- 
ner on the edges, and furnished at the base of the upper mandible 
with an extremely large process continued for a condllaiile space 
in a parallel direction with the bill, and then turned upwards in a 
contrary direction, or in the manner of a reverted horn: this process 
is divided into two portions by a longitudinal black line, the part 
above the line being of a bright red, the part below yellow, and the 
back part or rising base, next the head, black: the bill itself is of 
similar colour with the process, being black at the base, the remainder 
yellow, a, with bright red towards the base: the legs are short, 
strong, and of a pale yellow colour. In the specimen described by 
M. Levaillant, the abdomen was entirely black ; the tail, as in the 
above described specimen, tipped with white, and the whole plumage 
exhibited a slight bluish gloss when exposed to a strong light : the 
eyes were blackish ; the eye-lashes long, black, and flattish. This 
bird was of a timid disposition, endeavouring to conceal itself from 
view, and of a dull and heavy appearance. It did not walk, 
but hopped along in the manner of a crow. ‘The only appearance 
of liveliness which it exhibited was when its food was brought by the 
person who had the care of it : at such times it ran forwards with ex- 
tended wings, opening its bill, and uttering a slight scream of joy. It 
was fed with biscuit steeped in water, flesh either raw or dressed, 
rice, pease, &c. M. Levaillant one day offered it some newly killed 
small birds which he had lately shot, and which it readily devoured 
entire, after bruising them for a considerable time in its bill. It 
was said also, during its voyage from India, to have always pursued 
rats and mice whenever it perceived them, though it never was 
nimble enough to catch one. Its monstrous bill, which at first ap- 
oe so formidable a weapon, is by no means such in reality, and 

- Levaillant assures us that he several times put his hand into the 
bill without feeling the slightest pain, though+he bird exerted all 
its endeavours to wound it. M. Levaillant adds, that the Horn-bills 


it general are, in his opinion, naturally carnivorous, all those which 
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he observed in Africa feeding on serpents, lizards, inseets, &c., and 
sometimes on carrion.’ 


The Unicorn species affords an article not less interesting 
than the preceding, the author having adopted Buffon’s amus- 
ing recital, and subjoined some additional notices from Le- 
vaillant : 


¢ The Violaceous, a native of Ceylon, was examined in a living 
state by Mons. Levaillant in a menagerie at the Cape of Good Hope, 
whither it had been brought by a Dutch vessel returning from India. 
It shewed a remarkable degree of docility and attachment towards 
its keeper, and was fed with meat, either raw or dressed, as well as 
with various kinds of vegetables.. It also pursued and readily caught 
both rats and mice, which it swallowed entire, after having rubbed 
them in its bill.. It wasa general peace-maker in the menagerie, and 
whenever a quarrel arose among any of the other birds, it imme- 
diately ran to them, and by the strokes of its beak enforced a sus- 
pension of hostilities. It even Kept the larger birds in awe, and 
Levaillant once saw it cause an ostrich to run away with all its 
speed, pursuing it half flying and half running. In short it be- 
came the formidable tyrant of. the whole menagerie, which it imposed 
upon by the size of its enormous bill rather than by any genuine 
power, thus proving the general truth, that appearance alone often 
proves a successful substitute for reality.” 


The introduction of the He/meted or galeated Horn-bill into the 
British Museum is so far of importance, as it reveals the insuf- 
ficiency of the conjectures which had been hazarded by 
Edwards and Levaillant; the latter of whom, having specu- 
lated on the bill and skull, inferred not only that the bird te 
which these parts belonged must be of a very different family 
from the horn-bills, but that he must be almost incapable of 
flight. } 

Dr. Shaw’s history of the only known species of Momota,. 
or Momot, viz. the Brazilian, is chiefly made up from the ob- 
servations of Edwards and Latham. 

Musophaga violacea, or Violet Plantain-eater, is the same ele- 
gant bird which the author had already described in the Museum 
Leverianum, under the appellation of Cuculus regius ; and its 
proper station cannot be very correctly assigned, until it be 
distinctly ascertained whether its feet are constructed for 
walking or for climbing. M. Isert, who, in the Berlin 
‘Transactions, describes a living specimen, represents them as 
gressoriat: but it has been suggested that, like) the ‘Touraco- 
bird, it may possess the power of placing its toes in either 
position. | 

Of Buphaga, or Ox-pecker, we have only one known species, 
namely, the Africana, noticed both by Adanson and Levaillant 
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It is about the size of a Lark, of a ferruginous brown above, 
paler beneath, with the tail-feathers somewhat pointed, and 
the bill straight, thickish, and gibbous towards the extremity. 
It alights on the hide ef cattle, antelopes, and other qua- 
drupeds, from which it picks the larve of gad-flies: but it 
likewise feeds on various other insects. It is a very shy 
bird, and is usually observed in small flocks, of six or eight 
individuals. 

Though the numerous family denominated A/cedo, or King- 
fisher, is found in each of the four quarters of the world, it 
chiefly affects warm and hot latitudes, only one species being 
indigenous to Europe. In most of them, brilliancy of plumage 
is more remarkable than elegance of form; and the predomi-’ 
nant colours are blue, green, and orange. Notwithstanding 
the shortness of their wings, their flight, which is horizontal, 
is strong and uncommonly rapid: yet, in the midst of their 
most impetuous career, they can suddenly stop short, and 
remain motionless for many seconds. When seated on the 
branch of a tree, should a fish drop from their bill, they will 
instantly dart after it, and recover it before it can fall to the 
ground. ‘They are observed to haunt rivers and the vicinity of 
waters, living on fish and aquatic insects, which they catch 
with singular art and dexterity; plunging down on their prey, 
seizing it crossways in their bill, and either swallowing it or 
the spot, or retiring to some resting-place, where they may 
devour it at leisure. Like birds of the accipitrine order, they 
have a capacious stomach, and possess the faculty of disgorg- 
ing bones ‘and other indigestible substances in the form of pel- 
lets. They lay from five to nine eggs, in cavities which they 
form in the banks of rivers, &c. Of forty species, here de- 
scribed, the common or European sort affords the most enter- 
taining article, because it is most familiar to the observation of 
ornithologists. 

The Sitte, or Nut-hatches, are, in their general manners, 
much allied to the Wood-peckers, chiefly frequenting trees, in 
the cavities of which they breed, and feeding on nuts, berries, 
insects, &c. Besides the single European species, of which 
the history is pleasingly enough detailed, (principally in the 
language of Mr. Pennant and Colonel Montague,) twelve others 
are here briefly characterized. ‘The European, it might have been 
noted, has seldom occasion to quit the wooded districts ef a 
country, even in winter ; because, should its stere of nuts and 
grain be exhausted, it can still have recourse to dormant insects, 
or their larve. ‘The Norwegians, however, have observed that, 
previously to wet or stormy weather, it sometimes comes down 


from the inland parts to the coast. The male is very assi- 
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duous in his attentions during the nursing of the young: but, 
when the latter are able to provide for themselves, the family 


breaks up, and each individual lives apart. Notwithstanding 


this solitary disposition; however, nut-hatches are often seen to 
associate with creepers, titmice, &c., and, in aviaries, they have 
been known to live on the most friendly terms with linnets, 
chaffinches, &c. 

In the large species, (Sitta major,) the form of the bill, which 
is thickish in the middle, and curved at the tip, seems to ex- 
clude it from the genus. The Pusilla is described principally from 
the defective representations of Catesby; which, as far as we 
recollect, are corrected by Vieillot*, in his History of North 
American Birds. | 

The Todies, which are chiefly inhabitants of the warmer 
parts of America, are distinguished by a peculiar flatness,of 
the bill, and may be discriminated from the Fly-catchers, to 
which they so nearly approximate, by having the outer and 
middle toes connected. In his scanty exposition of this tribe, 
Dr. Shaw has been principally guided by Latham and Pallas : 
but more copiousness of detail might have been derived from 
Desmarest’s Natural History of Tanagers, Todies, and Manakins, 
2 sumptuous publication, which we had occasion to notice some 
time ago. Fourteen species, however, are here enumerated 
and defined, 

With regard to the Variegated Tedy of Latham, Todier Varié 
of Buffon, &c., which has ae conjured up from some vague 
and confused notions of the description and figure of Ispida 
Indica, by Aldrovandus, the present author observes, with his 
usual critical sagacity, that ‘ the bird intended was a species 
of Certhia or Creeper, and that Aldrovandus merely calls it a 
King-fisher in compliance with the title by which he received 
it. It has therefore nothing to do with the present genus, 
and can only serve as a remarkable instance of the carelessness 
with which works of this kind are frequently quoted. The 
Count de Buffon, or his coadjutor Montbeillard, observes that, 
as Aldrovandus is silent relative to the shape of the bill in this 
bird, he cannot pretend to determine whether it should be 
placed in this genus or not. Aldrovandus, however, expressly 
declares the bill to be longish, slender, and of a black colour ; 
and the figure, though rude, would, even at the present day, 

ass: for a tolerable representation of some of the African and 
American Certhiz.’ 





oa This gentleman’s name is uniformly written Viellot | by Dr. 
Shaw; but wherein has the right ¢ offended, that it should be plucked 
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The genus Upupa is far from numerous; including, in the 
present arrangement, only four species, of which the Apaps, 
or Common Hoopce, affords the most varied description. The 
remaining three are, the Minor, Madagascariensis, and Nigra. 
Their discriminative characters are a long slender bill, some 
what arched underneath, a longitudinal crest, or double row of 
feathers on the head, which the bird can erect at pleasure, and 
the feet gressorial. 

The family of Promerops is conspicuous both for elegance of 
form and brilliancy of colouring ; insomuch that the Superbug 
and Paradiseus, in particular, haye by some writers been classed 
with the Birds of Paradise. By others, again, they and their 
congeners have been considered as more properly belonging 
to the Hoopoes: but, in general, the lengthened and cuneated 
tail constitutes a good differential character. Besides the two 
marked species to which we have alluded, the Crruleus, Cafer, 
Striatus, Mexicanus, Aurantius, and Erythrorynchos, ave succinctly 
delineated by Dr. Shaw. 

In the title Merops, or Bee-eater, are included thirty-six species, 
which are distinguished by their curved, compressed, and ¢a- 
rinated bill; the tip of the tongue being, for the mast part, 
jagged; the two middle tail-feathers projecting beyond the 
others; and the feet formed for walking. ‘Their general food 
is insects, especially those of the Apistribe. ‘Their note seldom 
exceeds a whistle, and that not always of a pleasing tone: but the 
Cincinnatus, or Poe bee-eater, is prized not less for its long than 
for its glossy plumage. Their manner of flight, and their habit 
of seizing their prey, when on wing, in some measure assimi- 
late them to the Swallow tribe; while their gay and viyid co- 
lours, and their mode of nidification, are more analagous to 


_ those which are exhibited by the King-fishers. Several of the 


more remarkable species are natives of New Holland, particu- 
larly the Phrygius, or Embroidered, which the author had already 
described in his Zoology of New Holland. 

Under the rufous species, it might have been observed that 
the individuals belonging to it rather affect than shun the 
haunts of mankind, and often build their conspicugus nests on 
the outside of houses, and sometimes even in the interior of 
human dwellings. ‘They seem neither to penetrate into ex- 
tensive forests nor to frequent elevated situations, but to reside 
among bushes, or flutter about in the open plains, appearing 
always in pairs, and never in families, or flocks, When they 
sing, they bring their body forwards, stretch out their neck, 
and beat their wings. ‘Their note, which is common to both 
sexes, is heard throughout all the year, and consists in the 
shrill, frequent, and Jively repetition of the syllable cdi. ‘Their 
nest,, which is composed of clay, is hemispherical, or shaped 
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like a-baker’s oven, about six inches and a half in diameter, 
and one inch in thickness. The male and female alternately 

0 in quest of and arrange little balls of clay, of the size of a 
hazel nut, and will sometimes complete the structure in the 
course of two days. From the entrance on the side, is a par- 
tition within, which terminates in a circular form, on the oppo- 
site side; with a small communication to the chamber, in which 
four white eggs, dashed with rufous dots, are deposited. As 
these nests commonly last for more than one season, they are 
‘sometimes scized by the brown Swallow, and other birds, which 
dre desirous of saving themselves the trouble of building: but, 
if the original proprietors wish to re-occupy them, they banish 
intruders without ceremony. 

The Certhia, or Creepers, comprise upwards of a hundred 
species, and naturally occupy an intermediate station between 
the Bee-eaters and the Humming-birds, with both of which 
some of them may be very readily confounded. In many in- 
stances, however, they may be separated from the former by 
the want of the equal projection of the two middle tail-feathers, 
‘and from the latter by the structure of the tongue. This or- 
‘gan, £ in the Creepers, is generally of a lengthened form, divided 
into several processes or filaments at the extremity; while in 
the Humming-birds it rather resembles a long double tube, the 
end of which is also sometimes divided into filaments as in the 
Creepers. In the splendor and variety of their colours, the 
Creepers rival the Humming-birds, to which they are so nearly 
-allied that in some of the smaller species the distinction between 
‘the two genera becomes somewhat obscure.’ Indeed, we 
must profess our ignorance of any permanent criteria that will 
‘uniformly apply to all the reputed species of Certhie; and 
Montbeillard and Vieillot were fully justified in their attempts 
to reform the genus, although the titles of their divisions are 
harsh or outlandish. ‘The birds of this family creep along the 
trunks and branches of trees, with wonderful dexterity and nim- 
bleness, in search of insects and their larve; and some of the 
smaller sorts likewise extract the juices of flowers, in the same 
manner as the Humming-birds. With the exception of the 
Familiaris, or Common, and the Muraria, or Wall-creeper, few of 
them occur in Europe.. The African species, which is a native 
ef the Cape of Good Hope, isnot only adorned with the richest 
colouring, but is much admired for its sweet and tuneful song, 
which is deemed by some persons superior even to that of the 
nightingale. ‘The Wattled is so designated from having, on 
each side of the base of the lower mandible, an orange red 


‘earuncle. It/is a native of the island of Tongataboo; where, in 


the language of Vieillot, «it may be considered as the Coryphzus 
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of the deserts, enlivening the solitary. woods with its melody, 
from the dawn of morning to the close of day.” 

The history of the Ti rochili, or Humming-birds, is prefaced 
by the following appropriate remarks : 


¢ The brilliant and lively race of Humming-birds, so remarkable 
at once for their beautiful colours and diminutive size, are the pecu- 
liar natives of the American continent and adjoining islands, and, with 
few exceptions, are principally confined to the hotter regions. Their 
vivacity, swiftness, and singular appearance unite in rendering them 
the admiration of mankind; while their colours are so radiant that it 
is not by comparing them with the analogous hues of other birds, 
that we are enabled to explain with propriety their peculiar splendor, 
but by the more exalted brilliancy of polished metals and precious 
stones; the ruby, the garnet, the sapphire, the emerald, the topaz, 
and polished gold, being considered as the most proper objects of 
elucidation. It is not, however, to be imagined that all the species of 
Humming-birds are thus decorated: some being even obscure in 
their colours, and instead of the prevailing splendor of the major 
part of the genus, exhibiting only a faint appearance of a golden 
green tinge, diffused over the brown or purplish colour of the back 
and wings. ‘lhe genus is of great extent, and in order that the spe- 
cies may with greater readiness be investigated, it has been found 
necessary to divide them into two sections, viz. the curve-billed, and 
the strait-billed. The exact limits of the two divisions are, however, 
difficult to determine. 

‘ The mode of life in the Humming-birds appears to be uniform, 
They live by absorbing the sweet juices of flowers, which they ex- 
tract with their tubular tongue ; and though small insects are said to 
have been sometimes observed in their stomachs, yet this seems 
rather accidental than regular or natural. . 

‘ A magnificent work has lately appeared on this genus by 
Messrs. Viellot and Audebert, in which a laudable attempt has been 
made to exhibit the splendor of the natural colours by means of 
powder or shell gold impressed on the plates. It must be confessed 
that it has not succeeded in all instances so completely as might be 
wished. The work, however, is extremely valuable, not only as con- 
taining good figures of the major part of established species, but 
also of numerous varieties, and is preceded by an elaborate and in- 
genious disquisition relative to the structure of the feathers and many 
other particulars.’ 


From the information of those who have had opportunities 
of observing the little flutterers in question, we are enabled to 
add that their bill and feet are weak, but the former very long 
in proportion to the size of the body; that their nostrils are 
minute; and that their tongue is capable of being darted a 
great way out. The strength of their rump and tail-feathers 
enables them to turn in the air, and to stop short in the midst 
ef their fleetest career, as if suspended before a flower ; flapping 
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their wings with inconceivable quickness; thrusting their tongue 
into the nectary, without discomposing the petals ; and halding 
their body in a vertical position, as if stuck fast by the bill. 
When they are engaged in extracting the honied juice from 

blossoms of a tree, a person may approach near. them with- 
out frightening them away.’ Their note; which is scarcely 
ever heard, except when they flit from one flower to another, 
consists of the syllables ¢ere, more or Jess shrilly but feebly pro- 
nounced. Two of them are seldom seen together, or even en 
the same tree: but, when they happen to encounter, they are 
bold and pugnacious; and their fierce conflicts often terminate 
in their sudden disappearance, without the spectator being able 
to decide on the issue of the struggle. ‘They make a long he- 
mispherical nest, of the down of a species of thapsus, and 
suspend it from the branches of tiees; where it is concealed by 
the leaves, the female laying two white eggs, of the size of peas, 
which are hatched by the alternate incubation of both parents. 
These guardians of their tender progeny display great courage 
in driving away other birds which approach their. nest, and 
will sometimes assail and chase them, without any. apparent. 
motive. Humming-birds are taken alive by firing at them 
with sand, scattering water over them from a syringe, or in- 
tangling them in delicate nets, because the finest shot would 
tear them to pieces, and twigs smeared with bird-lime would 
destroy their plumage. 

Among sixty or seventy species reviewed in the present work, 
the Pella, Mango, Colubris, Vielloti, and Minimus, may perhaps 
be selected, as most worthy of the reader’s attention. Having ~ 
stated the characters which apply to the Mango, Dr. Shaw thus 
proceeds : 


‘Dr. Latham mentions a variety of this species in which the throat, 
on each side the black-stripe, was white. He also informs us that a 
pair of young Humming-birds, supposed to be of this species, are re- 

orted, on unexceptionable testimony, to have been brought alive to 
ngland, having been hatched during their voyage from Jamaica, 
where the parent bird, while sitting on her eggs, was discovered by 
a young gentleman then on the point of leaving the island. He cut 
off the twig on which the nest was placed, and brought it on board 
the ship. The female soon became sufficiently tame to suffer herself 
to be fed with honey, and during the voyage hatched two young 
ones, but did not long survive that event ; the young were however 
so successfully managed as to be brought in good health to England, 
where they were in the possession of Lady Hammond. Dr. Latham 
adds, that Sir Henr iy rH Bart., and Colonel Sloane were both 
witnesses to these little birds readily taking honey from the lips of 
Lady Hammond with their bills. One of the birds survived at least 
two 
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two months from the time of its arrival ; but the other did not live 
many days *.’ | 

Referring our readers to the work itself for the lively and 
engaging notices of the Co/ubris, or red-throated species, we may 
be allowed to remark that, like the rest of its congeners, it is 
seldom caught alive. A gentleman, however, who had observed 
one of them enter into the bell of a convolvulus, ran immedi- 
ately to the spot, shut the flower, cut it from the stalk, and car- 
ried off the surprized captive: but he could not induce it to 
take food ; and it died in two or three days. Charlevoix, when 
in Canada, had one of them in his possession for twenty-four 
hours. It suffered itself to be handled, and even counterfeited 
death, that it might escape : but it fell a real sacrifice to a slight 
frost, during the night. ‘ My friend Captain Davies informs 
me,’ says Dr. Latham, ‘that he kept these birds alive for four 
months by the following method: he made an exact represen- 
tation of some of the tubular flowers, with paper fastened round 
a tobacco-pipe, and painted them of a proper colour. These 
were placed in the order of nature, in the cage in which the 
little creatures were confined; the bottoms of the tubes were 
filled with a mixture of brown sugar and water as often as 
emptied ; and he had the pleasure of seeing them perform every 
action ; for they soon grew familiar, and took their nourishment 
in the same manner as when ranging at large, though close 
under the eye.’ 

The Zoucans, which chiefly affect the warmer regions of 
South America, are at once recognized by their very large, light, 
hollow, convex bill, serrated outwardly, and slightly curved at 
the tip; and by their narrow, cartilaginous, and feather-like 
tongue. They feed principally on fruit, especially that of the 
palms, and sometimes on the buds of trees, and insects: but 
they also destroy a great many small birds, assailing them with 
their enormous bills expellmg them from their nests, and, even 
in their presence, devouring their young, or their eggs, which 





‘ * Azara, in his History of Paraguay, tells us that Don Pedro 
Melo of Portugal, governor of Paraguay, kept a Humming-bird, 
which was caught A pecmmad for the space of four months. It was 
permitted to fly about the house at full liberty, knew its master per- 
fectly well, whom it would salute, and fly round him in order to ask 
its food. Don Melo at such times took acup of clear syrop, and, 
inclining it a little, the bird would plunge its beak into it and feed. 
He also gave it flowers from time to time, and thus this charming 
animal lived apparently as well as in the open plains, till at length, 
during the absence of its master, it perished through the negligence 
ef the domestics,’ | 
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they pull out of holes, or tumble to the ground. If a nest be 
constructed of clay, they refrain from attacking it till it is 
softened by rain, when they easily demolish it by repeated 
blows. From these distinctive propensities, Azara has classed 
them with,birds of prey, though their organization and general 
habits are very different. They are often observed in small 
flocks, of eight or ten, roaming from place to place in quest of 
food, and advancing northwards or southwards as the fruits 
ripen, without being guided by the impulse of stated migra- 
tions. They make their nests in the cavities of decayed wood, 
or in holes that have been abandoned by wood-peckers ; and 
they are said to lay two eggs : but probably they breed more than 
once in a year, as they are rather numerous, though the diver- 
sity of species is comparatively, limited. These birds seldom 
live long in a state of confinement, and are of such a chilly 
temperament’ that even in their native climates they shrink 
from the cool of the evening. One of the largest species is that 
‘which Dr. Shaw denominates the A/drovandine Toucan, and 
which corresponds to Ramphastas picatus, Lin. 


‘ Total length about twenty inches; of which the bill measures 
six, and is of a yellowish green colour with a reddish tip : the general 
colour of the bird is black, with a gloss of greyish green on the 
wings; the breast yellow or orange-colour ; the thighs, lower part 
of the belly, vent-feathers, and tip of the tail, bright red. This species 
is a native of Guiana and Brazil, and seems to have been first dis- 
tinctly described by Aldrovandus. It is said ta have a frequent 
habit of moving its head from side to side, while utteriag its notes, 
which resemble ill-articulated words, and hence, in its native regions, 
has obtained the popular name of the Preacher.’ 


Very nearly related to the foregoing genus, but differing in 
the greater strength of the bill, and in the entire sides and bifid 
extremity of the tongue, is the Scythrops Australasia, or Aus- 
tralasian channel-bill, the only known species of its genus. It 
is the Psittaceous horn-bill of Phillips, and the Anomalous-horn- 
bill of White. | 

Crotophaga, in like manner, comprehends only one species, 
namely, the Americana; which has the bill distinctly carinated, 
or keeled, on the top. 


‘ This species is principally an inhabitant of the hotter regions of 
South America, and particularly of Brazil; it occurs however in 
various parts of North America, as well as in several of the West 
Indian islands. There appear to be two races or varieties, agreeing 
in colour and general appearance, but differing in size; the larger 
being nearly of the size of a Magpie, and the smaller hardly exceed- 
ing that of a Blackbird. 

‘ In their mode of life, these birds resemble the genus Buphaga, 
feeding principally on insects which infest cattle, and particularly on 
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those of the genus Acarus ranking under the division Ricinus or 
Tick, which in those regions are often dreadfully injurious to the 
cattle; they also feed on various kinds of lizards, worms, ail ancl 
&c., and, in defect of these, will often attack various kinds of vege- 
tables, and particularly maize and rice. ‘They generally frequent A in 
places, and are never observed in woods of any considerable size. e 

usually fly m small flocks of twenty or thirty together, and when on the 
ground or perched, are always observed to carry their heads drawn in 
or close to the shoulders, sitting near each other, and uttering a con- 
stant chattering cry somewhat in the manner of Starlings. They 
are of a bold and fearless nature, and are scarcely alarmed at the 
sound of fire-arms ; and as they are not numbered among edible birds, 
on account of the rankness of their flesh, they may be said to enjoy a 
kind of privileged security. ‘Their wings are short, and their fight 
feeble, and during a storm numbers are said to be destroyed. They 
breed in March, and build in thick bushes, forming a very large nest 
of interlaced twigs and grasses ; lined with dry leaves. It is pre- 
tended that several females lay and hatch their eggs in the same nest ; 


so that these birds may be considered as in some degree analogous to 


Beavers among quadrupeds. The nest is about a foot and half in 
diameter, and of a very considerable depth; but varies according 
to the number of families that are to inhabit it. Some individuals 
however are said to build single nests, or else make divisions in the 
cavity of a large one for their own offspring ; where this is not done, 
the whole of the eggs roll together in the middle of the nest, and 
one bird is said often to cover or sit on the whole; but it is to ba 
supposed that in this case they relieve each other by turns; when 
the nest is at any time left without an attendant, care is taken to 
cover the eggs with a layer of leaves, both for concealment, and in 
order to preserve a proper degree of heat ; and when the numerous 
family is hatched, the busy mothers are assisted by the males in feedi 
the young ; and where several groups have been hatched in the sepa 
rate inclosures of the larger nests, the parents are said to feed all in 
common, without making any particular distinction between their. 
own offspring and that of their neighbours. They are observed to 
breed several times in a year; and the eggs, which are several im 
number, are of a bluish green colour. : 

‘The Keel-bill is a bird of a tame and gentle nature; and when 
taken early, may be edueated in the*same manner 48 a parrot, and 
taught to speak, but its disagreeable smell is a reason for seldom 
practising this experiment. Whether the larger and smaller racés 
above mentioned ought to be considered as constituting one and the 
same species only, or whether they are truly distinct, can perhaps 
only be ascertained by an accurate examination of all particulars rela- 
tive to these birds when observed in their native regions,’ 


A very attractive portion of the present volume is that which 
unfolds the history of the Parrot tribe; upwards. of a hundred 
and sixty species or varieties of which are noticed under the 
generic title Psittacus, . Although they preferably reside in the 
warmer countries of the old and the new continents, and although 
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none of them are natives of Europe, yet they are found at a 
much greater distance from the equator than Buffon had too 
rashly assigned to them. ‘Their roosting stations are usually 
in the woods of islands, situated in rivers which traverse large 
forests, or in other places of difficult access. In the form of 
their bill, they resemble the Accipitres, but in their manners 
they coincide with the other genera of Pice. They feed on 
the fruit and seeds of various plants, are for the most part very 
docile, and, by means of their thick, fleshy, and rounded 
tongue, are often enabled to articulate with more precision 
than most other birds. They climb with great ease; having, 
besides the ordinary structure of scansorial feet, the power of 
bringing forwards one of the hind toes at pleasure, and of 
assisting themselves with their bill, the upper mandible of 
which is moveable. They associate in pairs, and occasionally 
assemble in large flocks. Some of the species equal the do- 
mestic fowl in size, while others exceed not the dimensions of 
a sparrow : but most of them attain to a very considerable age. 
Like monkeys, they carry their food to their mouth with their 
feet, and, like them, are also noted for their active, imitative, 
and petulant dispositions. 

In his elucidation of this splendid and interesting section of 
the feathered race, Dr. Shaw has ably availed himself of Le- 
vaillant’s superb delineations ; without overlooking the impor- 
tant details which have been furnished by Edwards, Latham, 
Buffon, and other respectable ornithologists. 

Some striking particulars are recorded of the Scarlet Maccaw. 
As a proof of tlie attachment of which that bird is sus- 
ceptible, we may mention that an inhabitant of the town of 
Assumption, in sageay, having shot one of them in the 
country, tied it to his horse’s crupper: when another individual 
of the same species followed him to his house, which was in 
the heart of the town, and, when he alighted in the court-yard, 
threw itself on the dead bird. For several successive mornings, 
the same affectionate creature was observed on the wail of the 
court-yard, and was at length found by the servants at the side 


_ of its dead companion, when it allowed itself to be caught ; and 


it afterward became an inmate of the house. 

Under the article Psittacus Guianensis, or Pavouane Parra- 
keet, the author introduces an important observation: of Levail- 
lant, relative to the long-tailed Parrakeets in general, viz. : 


¢ Though this tribe may properly enough be allowed to constitute 
two natural subdivisions, one distinguished by having the tajl regu- 
larly or gradually cuneated by the successive elongation of the side- 
feathers to the middle ones, and the other by an elongation of the 
side-feathers to a certain distance only, the two middle ones running 
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out to a great extent beyond them, yet in a state of domesticity it not 
unfrequently happens, in consequence of the process of moulting, that 
the genuine shape of the tail is injured or altered in its proportions + 
thus causing a great degree of uncertainty as to the tribe to which the 
birdbelongs. It is to this circumstancethat Mons. Levaillant attributes 
the mistakes in the work of Buffon, who has often described the same 
species under different names, and under different divisions in the 
tribe. Hence the necessity of obtaining, if possible, such speciinens 
as have been taken in their truly cael or wild state.’ 


Psittacus Alewandri, or Alexandrine Parvrakeet, is 80 named 
because it is supposed to have been first made known to the 
antient Greeks in consequence of the Indian expeditions of 
Alexander the Great.—* In the reign of Nero, the Romans first 
became acquainted with other species of parrots, which they 
obtained from various parts of Africa.’ —‘ ‘hese birds appear to 
have been in great request among the Romans, who lodged 
them in superb cages, ornamented with silver, tortoise-shell, 
and ivory; and the price of a parrot often exceeded that of a 
slave.’ — We are also reminded that Ovid’s beautiful elegy on 
the death of a parrot refers to an individual of the Alexandrine 
species ; and Dr. Shaw has not only inserted the original text 
of this elegant effusion, but has accompanied it by a free and 
spirited translation. 

Some anecdotes are related of the Erithacas, or common 
grey species, which we would transcribe if we had room; and 
we unwillingly suppress the details reported of the Aurora, a 
real or supposed variety of the Amazon parrot: but they are 
too extensive for our pages. 

The deportment of ie Damask parrots, as portrayed by 
Levaillant, forms the subject of another very amusing passage. 

It is time, however, to close this article, with the single re- 
mark that the dry and uninviting complexion of a very consi- 
derable portion of the present volume ought, in fairness, to be 
ascribed rather to the nature of the subject than to any remis- 
sion of the author’s exertions 5 simce it treats of a great variety 
of birds, of whose habits and dispositions little satisfactory 
information has been obtained. : 
Murr. 


Art. III. Poems on several Occasions. By Edward Lord Thur- 
low. Cr. 8vo. 8s. Boards. White and Cochrane. -7813. 


E distinguish much genius in these poems, mach irregular 
fancy, and much uncorrected taste. The noble author 
dwells in another sphere, and lives in another/age. The ro- 
mantic Sidney is his real’ prototype, -and his ‘imaginary com- 
panion. He feels, thinks, and writes, like a ‘* preux chevalier.” 


The 
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The consequences of possessing this etherialized imagination 
are various. In the first place, here are indications of some of 
the highest qualities of intellect, united with the purest recti- 
tude of feeling, and with the warmest goodness of heart: 
but, at the same time, we perceive an air of impracticability about 
the whole poetical character; frequently a lamentable defi- 
ciency in judgment; and a perverse mixture of grave and gay 
that destroys the effect of both. We shall illustrate our 


panegyric, and (we fear) amply confirm our censure, by several 
extracts from the little collection of verses before us. 


In the fragment, of a poem harmoniously written in the 
octave stanza, we have the following address from a very 
visionary species of muse, to the hero of the occasion, Zerbino. 
We should premise that the spirit and the extravagance of 


Ariosto seem to be equally the objects of the author’s imitation, 


¢<¢ O youthful guest, whose lineaments divine 
Bespeak you of the blood of kings to be, 
That softly wander on these shores of mine, 
Where all things of delight you well may see, 
If to diviner, wisdom you incline, 
And thirst for fruit of immortality, 
Zerbino, to your sight I will declare 
What wonders are in earth, in sea, in air. 


«The silv’ry dragons to the team of thought, 
That feed upon the pleasure of the air, 
From out their silent caverns shall be brought, 
_ And yoked to the wheel ; do you prepare, 
. “Zerbino, as when greatest things are wrought, 
To fortify your breast with sacred prayer ; 
For in a little space you shall behold 
The courts of amber, and the gates of gold! 


«¢ T tell you, you shall walk the shades of night, 
And hear the song, that can turn back the day, 
For Hell, Zerbino, opens to my might, 

And upward to the Morning I can stray : 

_ The Muse 1 am, that offer to your sight 
The banks of Lethe, and the starry way : 
No harm shall meet you on your sacred road ; 


RTT VW For Virtue in all worlds hath her abode. 


« °Tis Virtue, not your golden arms, can save 
» ,.Your;soul:from Evil, that with wand’ring flight og f 
Doth journey on the wing of Care, and brave } 

The fine perdition of the beamy light ; 
For Rest is‘not her consort, by the wave 
Of Stygian darkness, or the crystal height ; 
But with an iron plume she beats the air, 
Incessant on her journey of despair.’ ’ 
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pt to follow him : ' 


I will you show the palace of the Moon, 

And take you in the track of Phoebus’ car, 
In all his glorious altitude at Noon; 

Where you may wonder, how each little star, 
Like pearl, upon the milky air is strewn ; 
And see the World diminish’d from afar: 
Awake, Zerbino, for the Sun is high, 

And we ere night must to Olympus fly.” ’ 


Lord Thurlow, are thus inculcated: 


hey fill him with deep cups of Bacchus old, 
And bless him with the fat of venison ; 

The while some ancient tale is strictly told; 
And reverend Age doth give its benison 
‘To what the stately tables de uphold: 
Then musick, that is sure a denizen. 

Of Phebus’ court, with some immortal air, 
The light digestion doth for him prepare. 


* So then upon the stringed harp he sings 


A song, that may delight Olympian Jove ; 

Of something, which he learnt beside the springs 
Of Helicon, that with eternal love 

He fills the feast, and to sweet madness brings 
The breast of him, who from his throne above 
Doth bow his eat to catch the sacred song, 


And drinketh with delight the musick strong, 


* Now so Augustus to our Virgil did ; 





He fed him with the black Falernian wine ; 
By which the themes, that else had been forbid, 
Were chanted with sweet love, and joy divine : 


Too long his Muse had been with shepherds hid; 


But now amid’ the stately courts doth shine; 
By great Mecenas to Augustus brought, 
All Italy had glory in his thought, 


« But, checking here the rein, I must return 


To good Zerbino,’ &c. &c. 


33 


After a brief and less alarming allusion to Virgil, the poet 
proceeds in a strain that sets our heads swimming, when we 


A description of the Muse, who is speaking, succeeds; and, 
saving the quantity of * golden * light,’ and ¢ silver’ qualities of 
sundry kinds that are about her, she is a worthy inhabitant of 
Heaven. 

The encouragement and respect due from crowned heads to 


poets, and ever paid to them by judicious monarchs, accord 





tantalizes us in the present zra of paper. 


Rev. May, 1813. D 


* The profusion of gold and silver that occurs in this author really 


Zerbino, 
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Zerbino, in a journey through the air, which he takes with 
his celestial monitress, expresses a wish to tarry a while within 
sight of Jerusalem; and, looking down on the holy city, he 
thus deplores that “ abomination of desolation” which abides 
among her ruins: 


¢ For, ah! her pride is gone, her glory waste, 
Her temples in the mournful dust are laid ; 
Dishonour’d by her foemen, and defac’d, 
That so the. will of God might be obey’d ; 
Her sons are slain,. her ramparts are displac’d, 
A byeword to the nations she is made ; 
And yet, abandon’d, like a mourning Queen, 
Magnificent in sorrow she is seen. 


¢ No more her songs of marriage shall be heard 
To shake the roofs of cedar, and of gold ; 
No more her youth shall be to battle stirr’d, 
When they the fairness of her state behold ; 
No more within her gates, at ev’ning heard, 
Her aged men shall commune, and unfold 
The wonders of their youth, and fairer days; 
But mute her love, and silent is her praise.’ 


This is in his Lordship’s best style, and we wish that he 
would cultivate his talent for the pathetic rather than for the 
sublime. We hope to see the improvement, and the continua- 
tion, of the poem of ‘ Hermilda,’ (whence we have made these 
extracts,) ere we have grown much more grey in our critical 
employment. | 

We beg, however, that the noble author may be advised not 
to introduce so large a portion of the House of Peers to the 
acquaintance of the general reader, in the next edition. We 
never saw so much of Debrett’s Peerage versified before. Here 
is a sonnet *‘ To the Most Noble Prince, the Duke of Dor- 
set;’ another to * The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer ;? who is 
nut only ‘ Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter,’ but, 
in this poet’s language, a ‘ transcendant Lord ;’ another ¢ To 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Moira, Lord Hastings and 
Rawdon,’ who is ‘ a great Lord ;’ another ‘ To the Right Ho- 
nourable Lerd Holland,’ who is ¢ a most favour’d Lord ;’ ano- 
ther ‘To the Right Honourable the Earl of Granard,’ who is 
an ‘ hersick Lord.’”— ‘ Good Lord! to see the various ways,” — 
&ec. &c. &c. 

The ‘ Song to Sir Philip Sidney,’ which follows, is the best of 
several encomiastic addresses to the memory of that illustrious 
man : but it is quaintly broken off with a parenthetical inuendo, 


that 
‘ The author did not finish this poem, 
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We greatly disapprove this kind of * Bear and Fiddle” conclu- 
sion ; especially as we have another fragment in the volume. 

We have not only to object to the frequent recurrence of 
obsolete and affected phraseology, (such as ¢ beam? for ‘ beams,’ 
and ‘ whatso,’ for ‘ whatever ;’ © naked paps’ for a more delicate 
expression; ¢ y-shone,’ and § excessful,;’? &c. &c. &c.) but we 
must censure some occasional inaccuracies in grammar, such 
as ‘ that’ for ‘ who,’ and the aukward omission of the article, 
&c.; and, particularly, we must point out for erasure such 
fratnesses as 


© But more in the next canto will appear, — 


with other liberties of the same kind; in which a writer seems 
rather disposed to pull his reader by the nose for listening to 
him, than to repay his attention with due respect. 

A * Song to Amoret’ is truly in the style of the “ Verses by 
2 Person of Quality.” 


‘ Let not a tear thus stain thy cheek, 
Which glows a purple flame.’ 


The ¢ purple light of love’ is rather burlesqued-than fairly re- 
presented by this picture of it. 

We must now, however, take leave of the Noble Lord, who 
will, we think, write more correctly if he attends to our sug- 
gestions: but, even if he disregards them, he has powers suf- 
ficient to atone for many defects, and clearly to distinguish him 


from the common herd of poets. Hod 





Ant. IV. The New Art of Memory, founded upon the Principles 


taught by M. Gregor Von Feinaigle: to which is prefixed some 
Account of the Principal Systems of Artificial Memory, from 
the earliest Period to the present Time. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings. I2mo. pp. 408. 12s. Boards. SherwoodandCo. 1812. 


T= improvement of the memory, like that of our other fa- 
culties, depends so much on its exercise, that any study 
which calls it into action must in some measure strengthen 
and increase its powers, and is, therefore, if for no other rea- 
son, deserving of attention and encouragement. Independ- 
ently, however, of this recommendation, to which the system 
of M. Gregor Von Feinaigle has an undoubted claim, its in- 
genuity and practical utility must be generally acknowleged, 
although a difference of opinion may exist with regard to its 
probable permanency. These reasons, and the novelty of the 
subject, will induce us to appropriate a larger space than may 
seem to be demanded, or deserved, to the consideration of a 
D 2 volume 
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Volume which i$ not sanctioned by the Professor, but is cori» 
piled by a person who, as he states in his preface, attended 
only one course of lectures.’ He adds that he * took very 
copious notes,’ and afterward supplied ‘the analogies and 
illustrations to which the lecture had very cursorily and dis- 
tantly alluded.” The favourable opinion of friends, as usual, 
sent the work to the printer; and the editor declares that he 
¢is not awate that any apology is due to the Professor on ac- 
count of this publication.’ Without at present deciding this 


question, we should, were we in M. Feinaigle’s place, be less 


inclined to quarrel with the author on the score of illiberality, 
than for the meagre and unsatisfactory account of the system 
which the comparatively small number of pages here appro- 
priated to it can supply. v 

_ M. Gregor Von Feinaigle, who is a native of Baden, visited 
Paris in March 1807, and delivered lectures on his ** New 
System of Mnemonics and Methodics ;” as we learn from a Let- 
ter written by M. Fichtel, who in speaking of them thus ex- 
presses himself : 


«“ Notwithstanding the simplicity with which he announced his 
lectures in the papers, I could not determine myself to become a pupil 
' ef his, as I:thought to find a quack or mountebank, and to be laughed 
at by my friends for having thrown away my cash in such a foolish 


manner. Perhaps I should hesitate to this moment about the utility~ 


of this new-invented method to assist our natural memory, had 1 not 
had the pleasure of dining at his Excellency’s the Count of Metter- 


. . ymich, the Austrian ambassador, who followed, with all his secretaries, 


‘the whole course of lectures: they all spoke very advantageously of 
it, likewise several other persons of the first rank I met there: in 
consequence of this I was inserted into the list of pupils, and I follow, 
at this moment, the lectures. Ail I can tell you about this method 
is; it is a very simple one, and easy to be learned, adapted to albages 
and sexes: all difficulties in such sciences as require an extraordmary 
good memory, for instance, the names and epochs in history, are at 
once overcome and obviated. There is not one branch of science to 
which this method cannot be applied.” 


He adds that, in consequence of certain sarcasms in the 
public prints, “ M. Feinaigle, to answer all these critics at 
once,” gave a public exhibition; at which, without his appear- 
ance, twelve or ‘fifteen of his pupils attended, and 


«¢ Each made such an applivation of the method as his situation ia. 
life required. ‘The principal parts were the following: history about 
fames and years; geography, with respect to longitude, latitude, 
number of inhabitants, square miles, &c. &c. 3 grammar in various 
languages, about different editions of the same’ work ; pandects, their 
division, and title of each book, &c. ; different systems of botany, 
poetry, arithmetic, &c,&c. At last one desired the company to 
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give him one thousand words, without any connection whatsoever, 


and v-ithout numeric order; for instance, the word astronomer, for 


No. 62.3 wood, for No. 188.; Jovely, for No. 370.3 dynasty, for 
No. 23.; David, for No. 90, &c. &c., till all the numbers were 
filled ; and he repeated the whole (notwithstanding he heard these 
words, without order, and but once,) in the numerical order; or he 
told you what word was given against any one number, or what num- 
ber any one word bore. — It is still more striking, but certainly, like- 
wise, more difficult, to retain as many numbers however great they 
may be. For words and numbers I could venture myself, with the 
greatest safety, as far as one hundred of each; and I am'sure, after 
having fixed them once, which is done in less than ten minutes, I 


could repeat them to you at any period, without ever thinking any 
more of them.” 


To these statements of M. Fichtel, is added the more im* 
portant testimony of the celebrated French astronomer, M:- 
Lalande. — Early in 1811, M. Feinaigle visited England; and, 
having made use of his own system in the acquirement of the 
language, he ‘ gave at the Royal Institution a public Experi- 
ment of the eflicacy-of his Method of facilitating and assist- 
ing Memory :” 


‘ The exhibitien took place before an assembly of several hundred La- 
dies and Gentlemen, who were astonished and delighted with the result 
of the experiment. Four children, two boys and two girls, all under 
14 years of age, had been put under Mr. Feinaigle’s care but two or 
three days before: he‘had one of the girls but an hour and a half; and 
the longest tuition that any of them had received was but four hours and 
a half. — One of them repeated Goldsmith’s Hermit backward and 
forward, and stated the stanza, the line, and the order of any remark- 
able word required of him. — One little girl answered to questions in 
the chronology of the Roman Emperors ; and another multiplied, 
without slate or paper, ¢wo sums of eight figures by eight, and de- 
clared that she had not previously been taught arithmetic.—A boy 
determined the geographical situation, in degrees and minutes, of 
50 different cities; and on a planisphere chalked out en a board, 
marked down the true situation of places named to him. — Mr. 
Fincher, of the Institution, also recited the Mineralogical Tables of 
Hauy, the second part of which he had taught himself on Mr. Fein- 
aigle’s system, together with the first part of Brisson’s Ornithologic 
System ; and he declared, from his own experience, that the princi- 
ples of Mr. Feinaigle’s art were equally calculated to give facility in 
the acquisition, and certainty in the retention, of the tables of any 
other science—a faet which was confirmed by several Gentlemen 
present, who have attended the private courses of the Professor. — 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the result of the experi- 
ments ; and the company returned Mr. Feinaigle their thanks,” 


These experiments, with some extraordinary additions, were 
repeated in various parts of the kingdom with the same suc- 
cess in that and the following years; during which time he 
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numbered among his pupils'some of the highest characters in 
the country. : | 

Having thus raised the curiosity of our readers by a state- 
ment of some of the effects of the system, we will endeavour 
to satisfy it by giving, as simply as we can, a short abstract of 
the plan itself; the principles of which are so similar to those 
of the topical memory of the antients, that we shall repeat some 
of the remarks of the late Professor Barron on the subject, 
as quoted in the volume before us, from his Lectures on Belles- 
Lettres and Logic*. 


«¢ The principal expedient for assisting the memory is derived from 
association. For instance, when I see a house, I naturally recollect 
the inhabitants, their manner of life, and the intercourse I have had 
with them, The sight of a book prompts the memory of its contents, 
and the pleasure, or profit, I have received from the perusal of it. A 
view of the sea may suggest the idea of a storm, and the painful recol- 
lection of the loss of property, or of the life of a friend, by shipwreck. 
The art, then, of aiding recollection by association, is to connect 
thoughts remote, or abstract, with others more obvious and familiar, 
that the recurrence of the latter may bring along with it the memory 
of the former. ‘Thus the sight of my ring, which I cannot miss to 
observe, reminds me of the action, to suggest the remembrance of 
which I moved it from one finger to another, The ringing of the 
bell, or the sounding of the a prompts the recollection of the 
business I had resolved to perform at these times. A glimpse of the 
first words of a paragraph, or a page, introduces the recollection of 
the whole. In a word, we must connect the things we wish to re- 
member with the immediate objects of our senses, that offer themselves 
daily to our attention, but particularly with the objects of our sight, 
the most vigorous and lively of all our senses, and of which the objects 
are, perhaps, more numerous than those of all our other senses put 
together, 

‘«< This theory is the foundation of all contrivances which have been, 
or, perhaps, can be, employed to help recollection,” 


The foundation of the system, then, like that of the an- 
tients, being locality and association, but ¢ more extensively 
and advantageously applied than it was by them,’ M. Fein- 
aigle begins, with great policy, by exposing the defects and 
difficulties in their division of a room; which rendered 2 
complex calculation necessary, before the situation of any given 
number could be found. On each of the four walls of a room, 
they would represent in their minds the letter M., to the five 
points of which they would attach numbers in regular order ; 
thus making one room contain twenty numbers, on which 
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twenty different matters to be remembered could be’ fixed. 
This method they carried through as many rooms as they re- 
quired ; and when they wished to recall an object, they referred 
to the number of the point of M on which it had been placed: 
but this was a troublesome process; because, supposing that 
the number required was 48, it was necessary; in the first 
place, to divide that number by 20, in order to find the 
room in which it occurred, and the ext number to the quotient 
was that of the room; thus, 2 is the quotient, and 3 is the 
number of the room ;—the remainder, 8, was then to be di- 
vided by 5, to find the side of the room; and here again the 
quotient, 1, is not the answer, for it must be on the 2d side; 
—and then the number left, 3, was the place on that side. 
The complexity of this method affords a striking contrast in 
favour of that which is adopted by M. Von Feinaiglé 5 in whose 
system the situation of the place, on which the object to be re- 
membered is fixed, is seen in the number itself: thus, the num- 
ber 48 is on the fourth side of the room, and on the é¢ighth place 
on that side. This facility is occasioned by a judicious use of the 
magical number 9. By drawing two perpendicular and two 
horizontal lines, every side of a room is made to cotitain mine 
equal divisions, or squares. ‘These divisions, on each wall, 
are numbered from 1 tog. The four walls make the decimal 
figures from 10 to 40, and the order of them is thus arranged : 
the pupil, standing with his back to the windows, counts from 
the left to the right as in ordinary reading; the frst wall is thus 
on his left hand; the second, before him; the ¢hird, on his tight 
hand; and the fourth is behind him. The numbers then on 
the first wall are from 11 to 193 those onthe second, from a1 to 
29; those on the third, from 31 to 39; and those on the fourth, 
from 41 to 49. The figures 10, 20, 30, 40, which give the 
titles to the sides, are placed on the ceiling over their respective 
walls. The floor, by being divided in the same manner as the 
walls, gives the first nine figures, and, the centre of the ceiling 
is numbered 50. One room is thus made to contain a regular 
series of numbers from 1 to 503 the places of each of which, 
being permanently fixed, it is impossible to mistake; the cor- 
responding square on each wall having the same unit attached 
*to it, and the wall itself designating the zen. ‘These numbers 
can be carried to any extent through other rooms. ‘The Pro- 
fessor shortly exemplifies the use of these divisions, by shew- 
ing the great facility with which a number of perceptible ob- 
jects may be remembered by fixing their locality, and connect- 
ing them together, or with some other object already on the 
place. Our readers will-be convinced of the truth of this fact 
by a single trial of the method. Common experience and ob- 
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servation prove that the memory altogether depends on the. 
érder in which subjects to be remembered are impressed on, 
the mind. A simple artificial locality has always, therefore, 
been ‘a desirable object, as of the greatest importance in this 
respect; and since the idea was first practically suggested by 
Simonides, who delivered the disfigured friends of Scopas to 
their relatives for interment, by remembering the order in 
which they sat at the feast, every mnemonist has endeavoured 
to form an uncomplicated arrangement of places, which has 
been effected by the ingenuity of the present Professor. 
‘Although, however, we are enabled to remember striking 
and ludicrous objects by placing them it order ‘on the squares, 
we shall find that the fixing of numbers, which cannot be 
represented but by the figures themselves, will not receive any 
assistance by this arrangement. Neither can letters be so re 
membered ; and there would appear a difficulty in fixing the fol- 
owing letters in their order on the mind: F. N. G. L. 5. N. W. 
R. T. F. M. M. R.:—but, as soon as these letters are made 
sense by the introduction of vowels, and it is found that they 
compose the words Feinaigl’s New <Art of Memory, the dit- 
ficulty disappears and the consonants must then of necessity 
be repeated in their order. ‘Thus, likewise, by changing the 
figures into consonants, and forming words by the addition 
of vowels, and by placing these words, which should be the 
names of sensible objects, in the order before described, any 
number of figures may be remembered with the greatest 
readiness. All the consonants are, accordingly, divided among 
the figures, and the vowels are entirely omitted. In Dr, 
Grey’s system, figures are also expressed by letters: but he 
uses the vowels and consonants indiscriminately, having one 
of each to represent each figure. he words which he com- 
pounds from them have no meaning whatever, but ate sup- 
posed to be remembered by being formed into a sort of 
nonsense-verse,- composed of various words, the first syllables 
of which are the subjects, and the remainder are the dates that 
apply to them. As these lines, however, from their total 
want of sense, must require much study and frequent repeti- 
tion to fix them on the memory, it appears to us that no more 
exertion would be necessary to enable the student to remem- 
ber the dates themselves, without resorting to such a method. 
No such difficulty is found in M. Von Feinaigle’s system; in 
which, by the exclusion of the vowels as representatives of the 
figures, the pupil has only to form a word, (expressing a 
sensible object,) the consonants in which give the date that 
he requires, | 
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The: application of the art to chronology is perfectly simple 
and easy. A series of kings, &c., with the years in which they 
began to reign, may be so strongly fixed on the mind in a 
quarter of an hour, that nothing can obliterate the impression, 
This is done by converting the name of the king into some per- 
ceptible object ; the designation of which is so similar to the 
sovereign’s name in sound, that it cannot fail to be recognized : 
as Willow for William ; Hen tor Henry, &c.' ‘The letters com- 
posing the date are then formed into a word, which the learner 
connects with the object into which the name of the king is 
changed ; forming some fanciful picture of the whole, to be 
placed on the square which answers to the number in the 
series. ‘The second and other kings of the same name if 
there be more than one,) are shewn by placing two or more 
of the objects by which the first was represented; as three 
willows for. William HI., or eight hens for Henry VII. The 
representation for this purpose, and throughout the whole of 
the system, must be such as can be painted, or seen in the 
mind’s eye;” and it will be found that the more ludicrous and 
uncommon the association is, the more strong will be the im- 
pression on the mind. We will attempt to explain an example. 
The fifth king of England after the Conquest was Henry IL., 
who began to reign in the year 1154. ‘This is represented by 
two hens and a taylor. ‘The consonants in the latter word de- 
signate the figures 154, the preeeding thousand being under- 
stood in all; and the ¢qwo hens are the symbols, as before ex- 
plained, of Henry II. ‘These are connected by some ludicrous 
association, which of course will strike each learner differently, 
and the whole picture is placed on the fifth square of the 
room, thus shewing the number in the series of the kings. If, 
therefore, the date of Henry II.’s reign be asked, the studen 
immediately looks to the square on which he has placed the 
#wo hens, and the whole answer is seen at one view; the re- 
membrance of any part of the combination calling to mind the 
remainder of the picture. 

This method, with a perfect knowlege of the room in which 
the series is placed, will be found completely sufficient for the 
purposes of chronology: but an additional facility is given. 
‘The numbers having already been /ocalized, by being placed on 
the squares of the room, the Professor proceeds to realize them, 
as he expresses himself, by representing them in symbols that 
resemble in some degree the figures for which they are placed. 
Thus the figure 2 is distinguished by a Swan; 5 by a Throne ; 
6 by a Cornu-copie ; 20 by a Peacock; and soon. ‘The pupil, 
therefore, here receives a set of symbols representing the figures 
from 1 to 100, which are remembered without much — 
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from: their correct imitation, and from their corresponding 
Situation on the walls. The use to which these are here applied 
we shall see by referring to the instance of Henry II., before 
described, which will now stand thus: 5. Henry II.—a f¢aylor 
sitting upon a throne, with two hens, one under each arm. 
The association is certainly strengthened, and the picture, made 
more striking from its increased absurdity, now gives the whole 
answer at one view: the word ‘/¢aylor’ suggesting the date, 
the ‘ throne’? shewing the place and the number in the series, 
and the ‘ two hens’ expressing, as before, the name of the 
king. 

We do not, however, think that the introduction of these 
symbols in the study of chronology is necessary, the plan before 
described wr, in our opinion amply sufficient, and preferable 
on account of its greater simplicity; and we would the more 
readily part with them in this branch of the study, in which the 
benefit arising from their use is comparatively trifling, because 
they are so necessary and of such infinite service in the sub- 
jects to which they are afterward applied *. 

The first three lectures, which contain the matter before 
described, have enabled the student to fix any number of 
figures, any variety of dates, and any series of chronological 
tables; and he may likewise make a very useful application of 
them in the ordinary business of life. ‘The four next lectures 
are appropriated to the study of geography and statistics, the 
application to which will be found both ingenious and simple. 
Our limits will not allow us to enter minutely into the details, 
nor should we deem it fair to do so were it in our power 3 we 
are only desirous of giving such an account as will recom- 
mend the study to the attention of the public by explaining a 
few of its leading principles, and, instead of defrauding the 
Professor of the reward which he merits, excite curiosity suffi- 
cient to procure him an accession of pupils on his return to the 
metropolis. 

He places the wor/d in a couple of rooms, each of which 
contains one hemisphere. ‘The four quarters of each hemi- 
sphere are allotted to the four walls, diminishing gradually in 
the northern hemisphere, to a point (the north pole) in the 
centre of the ceiling, the floor being the equator. In the 
southern hemisphere, the ceiling is the equator, and the pcle 





—- 


* The Professor did not in 1811 introduce the figure-numbers 
into his lecture on chronology : but, if: this book contains a faithfyl 
analysis of the subject, it appears that in the following year he 
adopted the application of them in that as well as in the subsequent 
ectures. 
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is made of course in the centre of the floor. Each wall, with 
its centre of the ceiling or floor, is divided exactly like a com- 
mon map, every division or square containing 100°, i. ¢. 10° 
of longitude, and 10° of latitude. ‘These divisions are deno- 
minated ladders, and ladder-steps ; the breadth of the ladders 
containing the degrees of longitude, and the height of the steps 
giving those of latitude. The number of the ladder, or mea- 
sure of the longitude, is the decimal figure, and that of the step, 
or latitude, is the unit ; in the same manner as, in the former 
part of the system, the number of the wall was the decimal 
figure, and that of the square the unit. Thus number rz 
(1st ladder, and 1st step,) contains the first 10° of both longi- 
tude and latitude, the meridian of Ferro being adopted for 
greater convenience; and the mode of fixing the principal 
places within those degrees is as foliows. ‘This square, besides 
a large portion of sea, contains a small part of the coast of 
Africa, on which are Sterra Leone, and Sanguin. The figure- 
numbers before described are here brought into use, in which 
No. 11. (the title of the square) is represented by the Pi//ars 
of Hercules. One of these pillars may be supposed to be placed 
in the sea and the other on the land; and for an association 
with the names of the places, Leone will call to mind a Jion, 
which may be the lion killed by Hercules: to which we can 
add its blood, which the name of the other place, Sanguin, im- 
mediately suggests. ‘Thus, when the places are named, the 
connection recalls the degrees of longitude and latitude within 
which they are situated; and when the degrees are given, the 
places are by the aid of the association as easily remembered, 
‘The walls of the room thus becoming a chart of the globe, a 
little practice will soon enable the student to fix all the prin- 
cipal places in this manner. ‘The great number of squares to 
be supplied should not deter him from proceeding ; because, 
when he recollects how many degrees are covered by sea, or 
by places which are too insignificant for notice, he will find his 
task comparatively easy, especially if he be careful to avoid per- 
plexity, by filling only one square at a time. 

The application to particular geography is not, in our opinion, 
so clear, nor indeed so useful, as to general geography. The lece 
ture on statistics, on the other hand, is very ingenious, and may 
be turned to great account. 

In the lectures on Aistory, which is next considered, another. 
division of the room enables it to contain a century; and to 
each year is appropriated a separate square, on which its various 
events are represented by an imagined picture. 

‘This lecture is succeeded by three or four on the study of 
languages ; inwhich, however, scarcely any use is made of the 
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mnemeénic art. On this account, and because we understand 
that the system which the Professor has formed is to be more 
fully explained in a work of his own, we shall at present 
abstain from any explanation of it: merely stating that the 
Jectures on the subject are very amusing, and contain a great 
number of examples to prove the connection between various 
Janguages, and to account for the alteration which words 
derived from the same origin undergo in different countries, by 
a reference to the character and genius of the language inte 
which they have been imtroduced. 

The method of fixing systematic tables in the memory is the 
subject of the next lecture. This 1s accomplished by realizing, 
or forming into some sensible object, each name desired to be 
fixed, and localizing the objects so found in regular order. The 
study of poetry and prose, of which the succeeding lecture 
treats, is effected by placing the subject of each stanza, or para- 
graph, on the symbols or figure-numbers; and connecting 
them together by some association. 

In another lecture, the Professor shews how multiplication 
of many figures may be performed in the midst of company ; 
for which no other assistance is required than the use of the 
symbols and the letters. ‘Uhe principal advantage of doing 
this seems to be that the pupil may have an opportunity of 
exhibiting a specimen of the powers given by the system. 
It is however an amusing exercise, and not without its use, 
since it may be practised at any time, and gives the learner 
a facility in forming combinations, and fixing them for more 
important services. ‘The study of arithmetic, introduced in 
the last lecture, is not aided by the system of artificial memory 
invented by the Professor, but is rather a new method of 
teaching figures and the elemental rules of arithmetic ; by 
which, if adopted in the instruction of youth, some labour 
would undoubtedly be saved. We have seen something simi- 
lar to M. Feinaigle’s rule for multiplication practised in the 
Lancasterian schools. 

_ Having thus concluded our short abstract of the principles of 
the system, we shall recur to the commencement of this article, 
where we have hinted that a difference of opinion might be en- 
tertained as to its probable duration ; and as our readers will 
already have classed us among the advocates of the system, 
they will perhaps be surprised to find that this doubt has ex- 
istence in our minds. We must, however, acknowlege that, 
notwithstanding the good opinion of it which we entertain, 
we are not sanguine in our expectations that it will outlive the 
present age, or even keep its ground as long as the Memoria 
Technica of Dr. Grey : we even fear that the grave, which shall 
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contain the ashes of the ingenious Professor of the art, wilk 
also bury in oblivion the method which he taught ; and that his 
name will but survive to give authenticity to the wonders re- 
lated of his system, and to swell the list of those whose in- 
structions have been forgotten from the impossibility of render- 
ing them intelligible on paper. We do not apprehend the ac- 
complishment of this prophecy in consequence of perceiving 
any deficiency in the plan itself, but as arising from the very 
nature of the principles on which it is formed; and because 
we consider that such may be the inevitable fate of any system 
that is in a great measure founded on fancy, and of which 
the association of ideas and the application of them to sensible 
objects are the leading principles. Nobody would attempt to 
master a mere theory for the assistance of the memory, un~ 
supported by any practical iHustrations; and in nearly the 
same predicament this New Art of Memory is placed, since 
the examples produced in its support, though perfectly intelli- 
gible when explained in the lectures, are of such a nature that 
it is impossible to give a written description of them. Even 
in hearing them, they are necessarily so ludicrous as to require 
more than common dependence on and respect for the in- 
structor, to command seriousness of attention. For this reason, 
we have forborne to extract more than one of the examples 
from the present volume ; and those practical applications which 
we have ourselves supplied will be the best illustration of our 
sentiments. ‘They appear ridiculous and absurd in their present 
places, and absolutely require oral explanation to be imprinted 
with any effect on the mind. ‘The different impression which 
the same object makes on different minds increases the difh- 
culty, and almost precludes the possibility of an effectual 
explanation in writing. We may, without fear of contra- 
diction, add that the system is very easy to be learned, but very 
dificult to be taught. 

The preceding observations are strengthened by the fact 
which the larger half of this volume proves; since it contains 
an account of sixty works on artificial memory, all of which 
are entirely forgotten, except the one to which we have al- 
ready alluded. ‘The reason, according to our principles, is 
obvious. Dr. Grey’s system, though certainly not so ingenious 
as many which preceded it, is of so simple a construction that 
its principles are easily explained, and its application to prac- 
tice requires only continued study in the pupil: while the very 
ingenuity of some of the other systems, by precluding a clear 
definition of the principles, and throwing a cast of absurdity 
over the examples, raises an obstacle in the outset more than 
sufficient to deter the learner from proceeding. 
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Though we are therefore compelled, most unwillingly, to 
express an opinion against the probable immortality of M. Von 
Feinaigle’s art, we are anxious, from a full conviction of its 
substantial merit, to preserve its existence by every method 
which our humble powers can suggest. We have attended a 
course of the Professor’s lectures, from which we received 
much entertainment and information, exclusive of the unde- 
niable advantages to be derived from the application of the 
system; and we have great pleasure in bearing our testimon 
to the clear and unaffected manner in which he delivers his 
instructions, to the readiness with which he answers every ob- 
jection and explains every difficulty, and to the liberality with 
which he opens every future course to his former pupils. The 
system itself, when orally communicated, is adapted to the 
meanest capacity: besides being infinitely serviceable in the 
more important subjects, to which other systems have been 
usually confined, it can with equal facility be used in the com- 
mon transactions of ordinary life; and its application, as none 
who have heard his lectures will deny, is rather a source of 
amusement than of labour. It possesses all the advantages 
of the preceding methods, and as a whole is superior to any 
that have yet appeared. 

Under these impressions, we can honestly recommend those 
of our readers, who have the requisite leisure, to attend a 
course of the lectures. ‘That they may enter on it unin- 
fluenced by any prejudice against the subject, we would 
advise them not to trust themselves with a perusal of the 
volume before us, at least till after they have received the Pro- 
fessor’s instructions, which alone can make it intelligible. The 
first 220 pages contain an analysis of the different works on 
the subject of artificial memory, some of which are given 
entire. ‘This part of the publication is certainly not devoid of 
entertainment, and proves that the editor is both assiduous and 
skilful in compilation: but we doubt whether any real benefit 
from it can be derived to his readers, adequate to the dispro- 
portionate increase of the volume which the introduction of 
these abstracts occasions. A short account is given, at the con- 
clusion, of several persons who have exhibited ¢ extraordinary 
powers of natural memory ;’ commencing with Hortensius in 
115 B.C., and concluding with Jedediah Buxton, in A. D. 
1751, whose portrait is added. The detail of the system, 
which gives the title to the book, is the most unsatisfactory part 
of it. To this charge, the compiler may answer that an at- 
tendance on one course of the lectures could scarcely enable 
him to give a fuller account, and that no better has yet been 
furnished to the public: but we may reply that, notwithstand- 
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ing these reasons, many persons will charge him with illibe- 
rality in making the present use of the Professor’s instructions, 
and all will accuse him of something like presumption in sup- 
posing himself to be capable of explaining the principles of an 
art so difficult to be described, and of such various application, 


after so limited an attendance on the original inculcator. EF 





Art. V. The Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. By 
John Galt. 


[ Article concluded from our last Number, p. 351. ] 


Aum the transactions to which we have adverted in our 
former article, an incident occurred which we do not re- 
collect to have seen elsewhere mentioned, but which amply 
deserves notice, and reflects the highest credit on the Cardinal. 
At the time of which we are speaking, the law of hereditary 
succession had not been established in Denmark, any more 
than in other northern states: but the successor was elected 
from among the members of the reigning family, and was not 
invariably although usually the heir-apparent. Mr. Galt justly 
observes that, even in England, 


‘ In the reign of Henry VIII., the right of blood does not appear 
to have been considered as essential in the succession. For he was 
allowed to dispose of the crown by will, and actually excluded his 
eldest sister’s heirs from the right of succeeding. ‘The English con- 
stitution, indeed, appears, generally, to have very distinctly recog- 
nized the supreme and ultimate authority of the people, and to have 
held the monarchs entitled to the throne only so long as they fulfilled 
their engagements. ‘The opinion of Wolsey as to the obligation of 
kings, and the power of lords and commons, is now an acknowledged 
maxim, both in the theory and practice of the constitution.’— 

‘ Christern II., who married the Emperor’s sister, Isabella, and 
niece to the Queen of England, was, at this time, King of Denmark. 
During the life of his father, and while only seven years old, he had 
been elected to succeed to the crown. Whether this was considered 
by the electors as a favour which entitled them to impose new restric- 
tions on the royal prerogatives, or that the old King, with a view of 
laying the foundations of a regular hereditary succession in his own 
family, had conceded that his son should be more limited in power 
than his predecessors, is of no importance to ascertain ; but Christern, 
after his accession, thought, as the restraints upon him were greater 
than customary on the kings of Denmark, and having been incurs 
red without his‘ consent, that he was not bound to abide by them. 
Instead, however, of resigning the crown, as he, therefore, ought to 


have done, he so acted that the electors were obliged to declare - 


that he had violated the conditions on which he held it. In cone 


sequence, they proclaimed the throne vacant, and elected his uncle 
into the sovereignty. 


‘ Christern 
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€ Christern left the country, with his family, and took refuge it 
the Netherlands, expecting from the powerful relatious of his ‘wife; 
such assistance as might enable him to recover the throne. They 
afterwards came over to England, and were received by the court 
with the distinction due to them as the near felations of the Queen: 


. Upon his soliciting aid, however, the Cardinal advised him to repair, 


hout delay, to his patrimonial dominions, and try, by beneficial 


TRS 4 conduct, to recover the good opinion of the Danes, and a reconcrlt- 


ation with his enemiesin Denmark. He assured him that Henry and 
Charles would use theif best persuasion, both by letters ahd ministets, 
to the electors, the new King, and the influential lords of the realm, 
to procure his restoration $ and that, out of the respect which Henry 
had for Isabella, his niece, he would, as an inducement, offer to 
guarantee to the Danish states, the reformation of those abuses of 
which they complained, and for which they had deposed him. ' The 
Cardinal also added, that the English residentiary at Rothe should 
be immediately instructed to apply to the Pope for his interposition; 
by briefs and exhortations, in order to accomplish the restoration: 
« But if these fair and equitable means fail of effect, then others 
shall be tried. - For it is disreputable,”’ said he,.‘*to reason and good 
sense, that a prince should, by the wilfulness of his lords and com- 
mons, be expelled from his kingdom, without having first given an 
answer to a statement of their grievances.”? With these assurances, 
Christern departed, and Wolsey immediately concerted the means 
for realizing the expectations that he had cherished ; but, in the end; 
the cause was necessarily abandoned.’ 


_ We fully agree with Mr. Galt in his reflections on this 
event, . 

¢ On account of the insight which it affords to the Cardinal’s poli- 
tical notions. His expressions on the occasion are, indeed, so ex- 
traordinary, considering his situation, and the period in which he 
lived, that, if he had not, under his own hand, furnished the record, 
they might justly be questioned, having never before been particularly 
noticed by any historian.’ 

Although the most be made of this occurrence of wise and 
constitutional conduct, it 1s unfortunately but a solitary instance; 
and cannot purge the Cardinal from those sins of omission and 
commission which must have embittered his fall, and which 
continue to weigh down his memory. If in the transaction 
with the Danish king, he set an example which in this age a 
heaven-born minister was not wise enough to follow, we cannot 
forget that he suffered his youthful and inexperienced master 
to be successively made the dupe of the Popes Julius If. and 
Leo X., and of his father-in-law Ferdinand ; nor that he insti- 
gated him so long to delay the restoration of Tournay; nor his 
shameless bargain with Sforza, of the revenues secured to him 
by Charles ; nor his indemnity from the French regent ; nor his 
unwarrantable conduct in the case of the Spanish ambassador 3 
noF 
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nor the extravagant pomp which made him a subject of ridicule 
to his contemporaries ; nor his oppressions and rapacity; nor 
that he encouraged Henry to dispense with Parliaments or to 
supersede their authority. ‘Though Mr. Galt may sincerely be 
of opinion that, in Wolsey’s ever-varying conduct towards 
Charles V. and Francis I., the interests of England and of 
Europe were always uppermost in his mind, we think that a 
very different line would have been pursued, and that a ver 
different result would have followed, had not Wolsey, in the 
enviable situation in which he was placed, been induced by the 
cunning and the bribes of Charles V. to depart from his duty to 
his King and his country. 


It is in vain to say that no guilt is imputable to Wolsey be- 


cause Henry was privy to all the gratuities and pensions be- 


stowed on him, and to the ignominious trafic which this un- 
principled churchman carried on with every state that had any 
transactions with his sovereign. If Henry did not feel the dis- 
grace which these shameful measures brought on himself, ~if 
he shut his eyes to or was regardless of the consequences, —how 
does this take away from the baseness and infamy of Wolsey ? 
Were the pensions and grants on that account less the wages of 
corruption? Would the foreign princes have conferred them, 
if they had expected no fruit to be their produce? Would 
they have continued, renewed, and added to them, if they had 
not found their purposes in them answered? We are too near 
the times of Wolsey, the events in which he was engaged 
are*placed too much in open day, the evidence that convicts him 
is too clear, the instruments which secured the price of his 
treachery exist, and public opinion and the voice of history are 
and always have been too decided on the subject, to admit of 
the chimerical attempt to depict Wolsey as a faithful, upright, 
Minister, appearing in any degree plausible. It would have been 
as easy for his Eminence in his day to have attained the so-much- 
desired pontificate, as it is for his present biographer to invest 
him with any honest and honourable reputation : but it is not 
with respect to Wolsey alone that Mr, Galt volunteers para- 
doxes. He sports one far less venial in the following passage, 
which is to be found in a note at p. 107.: 


¢ I cannot understand how Sir Thomas More ever came to 
be considered so highly among the worthies of England as he com- 
monly iss He seems to have been a pleasant-tempered man; but 
much of his agreeable qualities arose from an excessive disposition to 
flatter. During the time he was chancellor, he was fully as complai- 
sant to the King’s humours as any of his previous ministers. His 
literary works have no great merit. I never could muster patience 
enough to read his Utopia. I suspect that much of his celebrity has 
arisen from his life having been written by his son-in-law.’ 


Rev. May, 1813. E Ga 
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On the guisject of his biography, Mr. Galt bestows his warm 
admiration, while he thus expresses himself of a cotemporary 
who has been as unanimously admired as Wolsey has been re- 
probated ; and such is the light in which he views the man who 
has been universally represented as the brightest ornament of 
the age, the fine genius, the finished scholar, graced with every 
virtue, adorned with various accomplishments, of unbending 
integrity, the incomparable magistrate, and the martyr to his 
principles ; — mistaken principles, it is true, but honestly enter- 
tained by him. It must, however, be owned that it is in cha- 
racter for the panegyrist of Wolsey to be the detractor of Sir, 
‘Thomas More. ‘To apply the same language to both these 
personages would, we admit, have a strange appearance: but 
Mr. Gait is not chargeable with the inconsistency. 

Aithough the more than royal splendour of the Cardinal’s 
style of living is far better known than his character of a faith- 
ful and upright minister, under which he is described in the 
present volume, still our article would be imperfect without 
some reference to this feature in his life. In the ensuing 
sketch, an attempt is made to state his revenues, and to 
give us an idea of his style of living: 

‘ Wolsey had attained the meridian of his fortune. In every 
transaction abroad, his name was mentioned and his influence felt. 
The learned and the artists of all countries came trooping to his 
gates, and the kingdom resounded with the fame of his affluence, and 
the noise of the buildings which he. was erecting to luxury and know- 
ledge. His revenues, derived from the fines in the legatine court, 
the archbishopric of York, the bishopric of Winchester, and the 
abbey of St. Alban’s, with several other English bishoprics, which 
were held by fureigners, but assigned to him at low rents for grant 
ing them the privilege of living abroad, together with his pensions 
from Charles and Francis, the emoluments of the chancellorship, the 
revenues of the bishoprics of Badajos and Placentia, in Spain, with 
rich occasional presents from all the ailies of the King, and the wealth 
and domains of forty dissolved monasteries, formed an aggregate of 
income equal to the royal revenues. His house exhibited the finest 
productions of art, which such wealth could command in the age of 
Leo X. The walls of his chambers were hung with cloth of gold, 
and tapestry still more precious, representing the most remarkable 
events in sacred history, for the easel was then subordinate to the 
loom. His floors were covered with embroidered carpets, and side- 
boards of cypress were loaded with vessels of gold. ‘The sons of the 
nobility, according to the fashion of the age, attended him as pages + 
and the daily service of the household corresponded to the opulence 
and ostentation of the master. 

¢ The entertainment which the Cardinal gave at Hampton Court 
to the French commissioners, who were sent to ratify the league, 
offensive and defensive, exceeded in splendor every banquet which 
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had, before that time, been exhibited in England. Two hundred 


and eighty beds, with furniture of the costliest silks and velvets, and 
as many ewers and basons of silver, were prepared for the guests. 
The halls were illuminated with innumerable sconces and branches of 
plate. Supper was announced by the sound of trumpets, and served 
with triumphal music. But the master was not yet come. He had 
been detained Jate in London, and the desert, which consisted of 
firures, castles, and cathedrals, in confectionary, with all the emblems 
of ecclesiastical pomp, and the pageants of chivalry, was on the tables, 
when he entered, booted and spurred. Having welcomed the guests, 
he called for a golden bowl, filled with hipocras: the French come 
missioners were served, at the same time, with another, and they 
reciprocally drank to the health of their respective sovereigns. He 
then retired to dress ; and returning speedily to the company, exerted 
those convivial talents which had first contributed to, his attainment 
of this excessive grandeur. ‘The Frenchmen doubted which most to 
admire, the mansion, the feast, or the master. Wolsey felt ex- 
ultingly gratified, and the measure of his greatness could hold no 
more.’ 


How vapid is this empty pomp, when compared to the real 
grandeur which surrounds a truly great and beneficent cha- 
racter! How different is the submission which is thus extorted, 
from the unfeigned homage which the mind voluntarily pays 
to a Fabricius or a Marvel! 

The short passage which follows, although presenting to us 
nothing that is novel, is so interesting and so just, (if we except 
the latter part of it,) that we must submit it to our readers: 


¢ The terrible constancy with which the people have reviled, for 
more than six hundred years, the English system of rule, must be 
ascribed to the effect of something vicious in that system. The rela- 
tive condition of the people will appear to have continued unaltered 
since that epoch ; and yet, in all the series of the ministers who have 
successively ruled England, will it be found that any one of them has 
pursued a wiser policy, than that of Cardinal Wolsey ?” 


The detail of this policy, particularly after the challenge 
which is here held out, ought to have formed a part of the 
present narrative; and it would not, in our opinion, have 
been the least interesting portion of it. 

Mr. Galt thus describes Wolsey’s scheme of ecclesiastical 
reform: 


‘ He saw that the clergy would be compelled to resign their in- 
fluence over the affairs of mankind, unless they could recover that 
relative superiority of knowledge, by which, in ruder times, they 
had acquired the ascendancy. What stood, in his mind, as the church 
of Christ, was the pre-eminency of the priesthood. In the conse- 
sequences of the Lutheran opinions he did not affect to value the 
precepts, but only the damage and detriment which might ensue to 
the papal power and dignity, were the priests to declare themselves 
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independent of each other, and consequently dissolve that mighty 
confederacy which had so long ruled and enjoyed the world. | His 
system of ecclesiastical reformation is, therefore, less remarkable for 
its effects on the progress of knowledge, tian on account of its ob- 
jects. The aim of his designs was, to obtain for the priesthood, ge- 
nerally, the same kind of- influence which the institutes of Loyola, 
afterwards, so wonderfully ministered to-procure for the famous so- 
ciety of the Jesuits. It was calculated to render them entitled to 
possess superiority, although directed to preserve their exclusive 
privileges.’ 


Of the Cardinal’s services to literature, Mr. Galt gives this 
glowing account : 


‘ The object of Wolsey was to produce a general effect ; acd the 
history of his patronage of literature relates, in consequence, more to 
institutions than to men of genius. In this respect, as in his political 
measures, he differs advantageously from Leo. X.; but he is not so 
fortunate in his reputation. His name is not connected with those 
of poets, historians, and artists; but how many men, the pride of 
England, and the ornaments of the species, may trace the origin of 
their best attainments to the institutions and efforts of Wolsey! The 
breadth and solidity of his designs and undertakings for promoting 
knowledge, entitle him to be placed very high, if not pre-eminent, 
among the patrons of learning. He was, in the emphatic sense of 
the term, a Statesman; and his munificence to literature was not 
bestowed on individuals, but distributed with a general liberality, for 
the perpetual benefit of the realm. The mind is disposed to contem- 
plate this part of his policy with unmingled satisfaction ; and notwith- 
standing the overweening ostentation of his household and deportment, 
the aim with which he reformed the laws of the Universities, founded 
colleges, and procured eminent professors to alter the stagnant state 
of learning, entitles him to be considered as animated by that noble 
ambition, which has immortality for its motive, the ‘improvement 
of mankind for its means, and the gratitude of posterity for its 
reward.’ ° 


In a note, the author copies a portrait of the Cardinal at his 
own table, sketched by Sir Thomas More. It is in his usual 
lively style, and we cannot pass it over, though Mr. G. calls it 
caricatured : 


‘s It happened one day, that the Cardinal had, in a great audience, 
made an oration, wherein he liked himself so well, that at his dinner he 
sat on thorns till he might hear how they that sat with him might com- 
mend it. And when he had sat musing a while, devising, as I thought, 
upon some pretty proper way to begin; at last, for the lack of a 
better, he brought it even bluntly forth, and asked us all how well we 
liked the oration. But when the problem was once proposed, till it 
was full answered, no man, I ween, ate one morsel more; every man 
fell into so deep a study for the finding of some exquisite praise. For 
he that should have brought out but a vulgar and a common com- 
mendation, would have thought himself shamed for ever. Then said 
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we our sentences by row as we sat, from the lowest unto the highest, 
in good order, as it had been a great matter of the common weal, in a 
right solemn council, He that sat highest, and was to speak, was a 
great beneficed man, and not a doctor only, but also somewhat learned 
indeed in the laws of the church. A wonder it was to see, how he 
marked every man’s word that spake before him ; and it seemed that 
every word the more proper it was, the worse he liked it, for the cum- 
berance he had to study out a better to pass it. , The man even 
swet with labour, so that he was fain in the while to wipe his face.’’ 


It does not appear that the Cardinal took any active part in 
establishing the College of Physicians, and it is here merely stated 
that he patronized the undertaking ; by which, we apprehend, 
we are to understand that it met with his approbation, and that 
he gave no obstruction to the design. 


Referring again to the obligations conferred on literature by 
the Cardinal, the author states that 


‘ He was several years minister before he came forward conspi- 
cuously as the patron of national instruction. He had been previously 
the Mzcenas of individuals; but the history of his munificence to 
literature relates chiefly to public institutions. The character of his 
mind fitted him to act happily only with wide and prospective consi- 
derations. ‘The warmth of his temper, and the pride of conscious 
greatness, however high his aims, and noble his motives, rendered 
him harsh in familiar intercourse, and unqualified to acquire the affec- 
tion of those men of endowment and knowledge whom ostentation 
invited to his house, and affluence entertained. The court happened 
to be at Abington in the year 1523, and a deputation of the heads of 
the colleges, being sent from Oxford to pay the compliments of the 
University, the Queen was afterwards induced to visit that city, ac- 
companied by Wolsey. They were received with the customary cere- 
monies; and the Cardinal, in reply to the oration which was ad- 
dressed to him, declared, that he had the interests of his parental 
University much at heart, and that he was desirous of substantial] 
evincing his filial attachment. He accordingly proposed to found 
certain public lectures, and offered to undertake the revisal of the 
statutes, which were at variance in tenour with one another, and ad- 
verse in spirit to the prosperity of learning. These proposals were 
gladly received. — Cambridge soon after adopted the same measure, 
and even exceeded Oxford in adulation, The address voted on the 
occasion declared, that the statutes were submitted to be modelled 
according to his judgment, as by a true and settled standard; for he 
was considered as a man sent by a special order of Divine Providence 
for the benefit of mankind. In order to evince still more the unli- 
mited extent of this confidence, the senate conferted on him the 
power for life of legislating for the University ; snd proposed ta 
honour his memory with perpetual yearly commemorations. These 
acts of homage, in themselves remarkable proofs of the ready sub- 
serviency of public bodies to the existing powers, are worthy of ob- 
servation, as they form an important gra in the history of English 
literature, From the date of the remigal of the statutes by Cardinal 
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Wolsey, the progress of popular learning, and the improvement of 
the language, were rapid and extraordinary in the Universities; in 
which, prior to that epoch, there was scarcely a member distingnished 
by any proficiency in practical knowledge. They were inhabited 
only by men who had dozed into corpulency over the ponderous 
folios of scholastic divinity ; and it was probably less on account of 
any advantage that was expected to arise to the public from improv- 
ing her statutes, that Cambridge addressed the Cardinal with such 
idolatrous adulation, and invested him with such supreme power, than 
the hope of inducing him to prefer her for the seat of a college, which 
it was then rumoured he intended to build on a plan of the greatest 
magnificence. . It is, however, but justice to add, that Cambridge 
very early became a candidate for his patronage ; for when he was 
only Bishop of Lincoln, she offered him her chancellorship, which he 
declined.’ 


We have next the measures which were taken by the Car- 
dinal for the purposes of erecting Christ Church College, and 
the intended Grammar School at Ipswich: designs which were 
worthy of a more noble ambition, and of having more pure 
gains applied to them ;— which must be allowed to do honour 
to the projector, and to redeem not a few of his delinquencies 


and errors, ‘The following is the account which is here given of 
his literary attainments : 


¢ His acquirements as a scholar were rather proofs of the gene- 
rality and vigour of his talents, than evidence of the extent of his in- 
tellectual powers compared with those of others. The length and 
fulness of his public dispatches, and the variety of circumstances 
which he comprehends within the scope of his topics, entitle them ta 
be regarded, in many instances, as dissertations on the events and 
procecdings of the time. His style, at once powerful, circumstantial, 
and diffuse, conveys so ample an exposition of his meaning, that he 
never fails to fill the mind of the reader with a complete conception 
of what he aims to produce. His sentences are sometimes involved, 
and often indefinite ; but he pours forth such an amazing breadth of 
explanation, that the general effect is irresistible. In this respect 
the character of his eloquence may be compared to a large stream 
flowing through a marshy country : though the main current be clear, 
impetuous, and strong, the bounds and banks are shoaly, sedgy, unc- 
qual, regular, w.d undefined.’ 


Wolsey’s merit is certainly very much enhanced, if what is 
herg. stated be true, that 


¢ As Lord Chancellor, he had often as much occasion to observe 
the ignorance of the lawyers, as in his episcopal capacity that of the 
elergy ; and he has been described as often interrupting the pleadings 
of the barristers, and bitterly animadverting on their want of know- 
ledge. ‘To remedy. an evil which troubled the public jurisprudence 
at the fountain-head, and made its necessary ramifications only so 
many distributors of disorder and vexation, he projected an institu- 
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tion, to be founded in London, in which the study of law should be 
efficiently cultivated. The scheme was consonait to the general 
liberality of his views, and perhaps is still requisite. The architec- 
tural model for the building was considered a master-piece, and 
remained, long after his death, as a curiosity, in the palace at 
Greenwich.’ 


It is dificult to conceive how a mind so immoderately ad- 
dicted to money, and to empty parade, could harbour and 
cherish plans so noble and grand as those in which Wolsey 
engaged for the benefit of posterity ; and it excites our wonder, 
while it gives us a very high opinion of his talents for business, 
when we find him, incessantly occupied as he must have been, 
volunteering the reform of University-statutes, and executing 
the undertaking. ‘These services cannot be too much extolled; 
nothing is more beneficent, or confers more true glory. 

The testimony which is here borne to the Cardinal’s judicial 
merits is in unison with all the historians, and rests on the 
authority of his excellent successor. It is asserted that in this 
character he was ¢ obliged to contend with the opposition, and 
to endure the obloquy of every rank and class of the nation,’ At 
the period in question, no fixed law prevailed in the Court of 
Chancery, but the Judges who presided in it paid little regard to 
precedent or system, and made their decisions conformably to 
their own notions of equity and justice. 

In the subsequent passage, we perceive no allusion to any 
delinquency, nor indeed to any error or infirmity, of the Car- 
dinal; the language of it is applicable only to a wise, honest, 
and beneficent minister: 

‘ The grandeur of Wolsey continued to increase until he became 
possessed of greater power than, perhaps, any subject before his time 
had ever enjoyed. He was virtually the head of the church in Eng- 
land ; prime political minister ; the chief judge of law and equity ; 
legislator of the two Universities; arbiter of disputes between the 
King and foreign princes: and his income was supposed to be equal 
to the amount of the royal revenues. But the full and perfect round 
of reflected splendour was destined to wane, and to suffer at last'a 
total extinction. In all the vicissitudes of his master’s humours, he 
had still preserved the first place in his esteem. The clamours of the 
clergy failed to disturb this unlimited confidence. The impartial 


justice of his conduct as a judge, though offensive to the pretensions 


of the nobility, afforded no plausible ground upon which his integrity 
could be impeached. His views of foreign policy reaching beyond 
the age in which he lived, and comprehending the interests of pos- 
terity, were never popular ; far less the financial measures which they 
led him to adopt ; but the success of his plans for advancing the 
political importance of the nation, gratified the ambition of Henry ; 
and, in those days, public opinion was a trifle in comparison with 
royal favour, At length, however, the same lofty arrogance of prin- 
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ciple which showed itself so proud and stubborn to the clergy, the 
nobility, and the people, was to be found at variance with the wishes 
of the sovereign himself ; and it was Wolsey’s fate to furnish one of 
the most striking instances of the instability of fortune, and the in- 


gratitude of despotic power, which the whole compass of history 
affords.’ 


The author here expresses himself as if the complaints of the 
clergy had been without cause: but this is not the fact, and the 
contrary is elsewhere admitted even in this volume. We should 
have been glad if Mr. Galt had pointed out the instances in 
which the Cardinal’s foreign policy reached beyond the age in 
which he lived, and informed us which of his political acts had for 
their aim the benefit of posterity. His financial measures were not 
only unpopular, but were in some instances daring violations of 
the constitution, and oppressed the people without being ap- 
plied to worthy objects ; nor are we able to discover which of 
his plans advanced the political importance of the nation. Did 
Charles confer pensions on him, did France indemnify him, for 
such services? We admit that his conduct came to be at 
variance with the wishes of his sovereign, but we deny that 
principle had any thing to do with the matter; and we cannot 
admit that Wolsey’s fate was a striking or even any instance of 
the ingratitude of Henry: the ingratitude was on the side of 
Wolsey: but we grant that he experienced from a justly-offended 
master a resentment very disproportionate to his offence. 

Mr. Galt is evidently incorrect when he states that Henry 
was not led to think of dissolving his marriage till the year 1557. 
It is indisputable that the subject engaged his thoughts at a 
much earlier period ; and that, at the time above mentioned, he 
was taking measures to effect it. On the occasion of his first 
communication of it to Wolsey, a symptom was visible which 
foreboded that it would prove fatal to the favourite : 


¢ The Cardinal fell on his knees, and entreated the King to aban- 
don a design so hostile to the faith of which he was the declared 
ehampion and defender ; especially while the whole structure of the 
church was rent with schisms, and shaken from roof to foundation by 
the’ tempest of the Lutheran controversies. Nor could he omit to 
point out the political evils of incurring the enmity of the Queen’s 
relations, and the certainty that her nephew the Emperor would vio- 
lently endeavour to revenge the insult which the proceeding would be 
to his family, _But Henry was not to be persuaded from his reso- 
lution: he insisted upon knowing Wolsey’s opinion of the abstract 
question, The Cardinal, in order to gain time, and possibly with a 


hope that some accident might occur to alter the eg mind, begged . 
; 


that, in a matter of such importance, he might be allowed to confer, 


previously, with persons better versed in the Divine and civillaws. A 
request so reasonable was readily granted.’ 
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Our readers will recollect that a bull was obtained from the 
Pope, authorizing Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio to hold a 
court in England in order to decide on the validity of the King’s 
martiage ; and that, accordingly, these two persons held a court 
for that purpose. In the extract which we subjoin, a ae idea 
of Wolsey is given, and a clue may be found to his behaviour ; 
which, as stated by some writers, appears to have in it some- 
thing mysterious. He ought to have declined sitting on a com- 
mission to try a cause in which his sovereign was a party, and 
his former pretensions imposed on him an impartiality which 
that sovereign would ill brook: but such was his insuperable 
vanity, that he could forego nothing which was connected with 
parade and state, although it was obvious that the situation 
would prove very difficult and dangerous, if not fatal. 


‘ If the Cardinal was of opinion at first, that the validity of the mar- 
riag« ought not to be called in question, the case was materially altered 
when the King’s doubts had become publicly known, and were com- 
municated to his subjects. It then became his duty to bring the 
matter to a speedy issue, and to hasten proceedings which involved 
the legitimacy of the royal offspring, and which, in the event of 
the king’s premature death, might again entail on the nation the mi- 
series of a disputed succession. As a prince of the church, he was 
bound to maintain the papal authority, by an undeviating adherence 
to every canon and formality in the course of a process of such im- 
portance. He is, therefore, in the progress of the divorce, to be re- 

arded as acting in a double capacity, as the minister of the King and 
ofthe Pope. ‘To both he was bound to act with fidelity. The ser- 
vice of the one was contrary to the interests of the other. His situa- 
tion was extraordinary, and his difficulties without a precedent. He 
was placed in a situation where his honesty had the effect of making 
him equally offensive to both parties ; and integrity, almost neces- 
sarily, exposed him to the suspicion of partiality and equivocation.’ 


The court had been sitting a considerable time, had sum- 
moned the august parties, and they had appeared: the Queen 
had declined the jurisdiction, and appealed to Rome: but still 
the court proceeded to hear evidence ; all was in readiness for a 
decision ; and a day had been appointed in which it was uni- 
versally understood that judgment would be pronounced, when 
the King, and the nobility and great men of the land, attended 
in the full expectation of hearing it. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Campeggio, to the astonishment of all who were present, 
adjourned the cqurt to a distant day : 


‘ Indignant at such a proceeding, the. Duke of Suffolk broke 
out into a violent passion, and, vehemently striking his hand 
upon the table, swore by the mass, that he saw it was true 
what was commonly said, that ‘ never Cardinal did good in 
England,”’? Wolsey, conceiving the insinuation to be directed against 
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him, said, in a sedate emphatic manner: “Sir, of all men in this 
realm you have the least cause to disparage cardinals; for if poor I 
had not been, you would not now have had a head on your shoulders 
to talk so contemptuously of us, who neither meant you harm, 
nor have given you cause to-be offended. I would have you to 
know, my Lord, that I and my brother wish the King as much hap- 
piness, and the nation as much honour, wealth, and peace, as you or 
any other subject whatsoever, and would as gladly gratify all his 
lawful desires. But, my Lord, what would you do, if you were one 
of the King’s commissioners in a foreign country, instrusted with the 
investigation of a solemn and dubious affair; would you not consult 
with his Majesty before you finished the business? I doubt not but 
you would, Therefore, repress your malice. Consider we are com- 
missioners, and for a time cannot proceed to judgment, without the 
knowledge of him from whom our authority is derived. Nor can we 
do more or less than our commission allows; and he that will be 
offended with us on this account is not a wise man, Pacify yourself, 
my Lord, and speak with discretion like a man of honour, or hold 
yourtongue, Speak not reproachfully of your friends, The friend- 
ship that I have shewn you, and which before I never mentioned, you 
well know.”? The King, in the mean time, comported himself with 
more moderation than could have been expected from his impetuous 
temper. -He manifested no particular displeasure, but still the ruin 
of Wolsey was considered inevitable.’ 


The favourite is now moving in a different direction from the 
King, and is a lost man: unless all his faculties forsook him, he 
must have anticipated his disgrace. 

The duties which the Pantene to the tiara imposed on 
Wolsey do not present themselves to the author, any more than 
they did to Henry, till the present juncture arises; although 
they, as well as the bribes and pensions, had their effect on man 
of the previous transactions in which the Cardinal had been 
concerned. No prince less devoted to Rome, and less 
negligent of his duty and his dignity, than Henry, would 
have for a moment tolerated this puerile but pernicious ambi- 
tion in his minister. 

It is strange that Wolsey, although aware of Campeggio’s 
intention to adjourn the court, never acquainted the King with 
that design. Inthe wholecourseof the cause, the English Cardinal 
had suffered Campeggio to have the entire management of it, 
and had deferred to him in every thing relating to it, although 
Campeggio was his junior. Henry had begun to suspect that, 
in the dispatches transmitted by Wolsey respecting the divorce, 
he evinced a greater degree of anxiety for the interests of the 
church, than for those of his sovereign. From so determined 
a candidate for the papacy, this was to be expected, though it 
would inevitably call forth the displeasure of a Prince less un- 
reasonable and capricious than Henry. — We object to the in- 
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troduction of the terms honesty and integrity into this passage ; 
these unpretending and homely . qualities Wolsey did not 
much affect: but if they weighed little with the ambitious Car- 
dinal, he had not Jost sight of the high pretensions which he had 
made; he was aware of what was expected from a candidate 
for the triple crown; he did not forget what, in this emergency, 
he owed to his character; and he ceuld not offer an insult or shew 
even the shadow of disrespect to that church, to be the head of 
which he had so recently aspired ; for, unfortunately, even while 
the divorce was proceeding, on the occasion of a sudden illness 
and of a subsequent relapse of Clement, Wolsey had with 
great activity renewed his claims to the papacy. Had the Car- 
dinal at this moment been in any manner wanting in respect 
to the authority of the church, and had he betrayed its interests 
even to gratify the wishes of his sovereign, he would have 
covered himself with ignominy, and been regarded by the 
whole Catholic world as the last of mankind. By accepting the 
present commission, therefore, he had placed himself in a situ- 
ationg in which he must either make an ungrateful return to a 
bountiful master, or he would destroy at once his fondest hopes, 
belie the whole tenor of his life, and render himself the most 
degraded of his species. If it was not much the custom of 
Wolsey to interrogate principle, or to deliberate about what 
honesty and integrity required of him, he had spirit enough to 
avoid the infamy in which a compliance with Henry’s expect- 
ations would have involved him. He feels the absolute necessity 
of firmly abiding by pretentions which Henry had been 
absurd enough to sanction ; he resolutely shuns the last degra- 
dation; and who is there that will not applaud the consistency, 
rather than censure the ingratitude ? He soon pays the penalty 
of indulging an insane ambition, and of engaging in incongruous 
designs ; and if the King complained of the returns made to 
him, he might thank his own folly for them. It was the pur- 
suit of the pontificate which proved the ruin of Wolsey. ‘The 
crescent was as much within his reach as the tiara. Suppose 
for a moment that he obtained it; to whom must he have been 
indebted for it ? To Charles, the rival of his master, the known 
enemy of the independence of Europe. What figure, moreover, 
would he have made in a scene in which he was altogether a 
stranger ? He would not have known how to conduct himself 
when raised to this giddy eminence, but must have acted under 
the guidance of some one or moreof his courtiers,and would have 
been inferior in all that gives real importance and consideration 
to the meanest individual about his person. He would have been 
an alien in his own court, the sport of those who in appearance 
prostrated themselves before him, and having nothing to cheer and 
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console him but mere nominal grandeur. In short, he would have 
resembled a senseless idol, that was mocked by the grimaces of 
contumelious worshippers. Nothing can be imagined less cal- 
culated to answer the ends of ambition, or to administer hap- 
piness. Had Wolsey been possessed of a really great mind, he 
would have spurned the lure, and would never have wished for 
aught beyond the station to which his sovereign had raised him. 
Such a course, it is true, did not lead to spiritual supremacy : 
but, as his rare fortune had placed him at the helm of Europe, 
he might have exercised a civil primacy, and might have had 
dependent on his will, and obedient to his wishes, the potentate 
whose place he aspired to. fill. At the time in question, and for 
ages preceding it, the first ministers of the European sovereigns 
had been for the most part churchmen; and it had frequently 
happened that such favoured persons were complimented by the 
Pope with the purple: but they never sought to render that 
character efficient, nor indulged the hope of ascending the papal 
throne ; nor (we repeat) would any sovereign but Henry have 
suffered such a design to be harboured by a confidential servant. 
- From this time, we see Wolsey rapidly hastening to the close 
of his career; and the conduct of the discarded favourite is as 
inconsistent with a great mind, as the insolence of his prosperous 
days. Mr. Galt ascribes loftiness to Wolsey, and he cer- 
tainly had an ample share of that quality :_but it entirely for- 
sook him on this occasion, and fallen fortunes never overtook 
amore feeble mind, or rendered a spirit more broken. It must, 
however, be owned that, under the semblance of shewing 
mercy, the cup of adversity was in the highest degree embit- 
tered to the discarded minister. Some writers have ascribed 
this semblance to real tenderness on the part of Henry, which 
they suppose to have arisen from some lurking remains of regard 
for his former favourite: while by others, with more reason, 


‘ Henry himself has been suspected of sanctioning this cruelty from 
a vicious principle of policy, in the expectation, that as Wolsey dis- 
regarded popular clamour, he might, for the restoration of his gran- 
deur, not scruple to sustain even the obloquy of the Roman consistory 
by pronouncing the sentence of divorce. But he ought to have 
known his lofty character better; and that the love of fame, which 
renders public men incorruptible, though nearly allied to the love of 
power and splendour, never admits rank into comparison with reputa- 
tion. ‘The treatment which the Cardinal received, wounded without 
irritating. The eagerness with which his former associates endea- 
voured to rise on his ruins, — the neglect of those who had shared his 
bounty, — the abortive assurances that he had received from the King, 
— and the conviction that, without being restored to favour, he never 
could be able to contradict the wilful misrepresentation, which was 
gaily made, of his purest intentions, but must transmit a blemished 
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and defaced character to posterity, — corroded his feelings to such a 
degree, that his life was despaired of.’ 


The incensed Henry, who from being the defender had 
become the fierce assailant of the faith of the church of Rome, 
judging of others by himself, might expect that Wolsey, to 

ratify him, would prove a traitor to that community of 
which he had always been a zealous supporter: but Wolsey did 
not on this occasion belie his former professions as a church- 
man; the subservient minister was lost in the aspirant to the 
chair of St. Peter; and the favourite is never seen, but is, 
throughout the delegate of the sovereign Pontiff. Royal 
favour, his place, his fortune, and his life, are sacrificed at the 
shrine of consistency. In this instance only, as far as we can 
discover, is Wolsey truly and indisputably great. In the situa- 
tion, he could not have acted otherwise: but he might and 
ought to have declined so critical a trust. We «still think, 
however, that, if the hope of the pontificate had never en- 
tered into the contemplation of Wolsey, he was too much 
the victim of avarice, and too much occupied by the frivolities 
of shew and pomp, to have borne the part of a great and bene- 
ficent minister. 

From such a man as Henry, nothing that accorded with jus- 
tice and moderation was to be expected. When we consider 
that he had been in a manner the cause of the delinquencies of 
Wolsey, and a party to them, — and that, though heinous, they 
were not of a nature to be brought forwards as crimes,— his 
displeasure ought to have been appeased by a dismissal of the 
Cardinal from his various employments, by a partial con- 
fiscation of his property, and by confining him to his see, 
and enjoining on him the edification of his flock. Here 
Wolsey ought to have been allowed to spend the remainder of 
his days, in peace and tranquility. Yet we see him meet witha 
treatment so disproportionate to his offences; his implacable 
enemies act a part so malicious; they are so ingenious in 
harassing him, so systematically aggravate his sufferings, and 
subject him to such exquisite mental torture; that the fallen 
minister, with all his aggravated faults and failings, becomes 
an object of compassion. —'The author thus sums up his 
character : 


¢ If it be true that no man by less effort ever attained so much 
dignity as Cardinal Wolsey, few have been thrown down from so 
great a height under the imputation of smaller crimes. He was 
undoubtedly a character of the most splendid class. Haughty, am- 
bitious, masterly, and magnificent, he felt himself formed for supe- 
riority ; and his conduct, if not always judicious, was uniformly 
great. His exterior was dignified, his demeanour courtly, his dis- 
cernment 
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¢ernment rapid, his eloquence commanding, and his comprehension 
vast and prospective. The number, variety, and magnitude of his 
public trusts, in all of which he was emimently distinguished, are 
proofs of the elastic powers of his mind, and the versatility of his 
talents for business, His avidity to amass wealth was contrasted 
with an expenditure so generous, that it lost the name of avarices 
and deserved to be dignified with that of ambition. His ostentation 
was so richly blended with munificence and hospitality, that it 
ought to be ascribed rather to the love of distinction than to vanity ; 
and his pride was so nearly allied to honour and justice, that it 
seemed to be essential to his accomplishments as a statesman. * All 
his undertakings showed the combining and foreseeing faculties of 
his genius) The league of London was the grand fundamental 
charter, by which the European nations recovered their independence 
from the Pope ; and the change in the alliance of England after the 
battle of Pavia, was one of those rare and bold measures, which may 
divide the opinion of the world, as to their wisdom, but must com- 
mand its admiration. The principle of that change, having its 
foundation in the league of London, was to preserve the equilibrium 
of Europe ; and if consistency be essential to character, and charac- 
ter be strength as applied to nations, the dignity of England was 
obviously more advanced by adhering to her principles, than her 
power would have been augmented, by continuing the partnership of 
war with Charles. The Cardinal’s system for the reformation of 
the clergy, though defective in philosophy, was singularly liberal in 
policy ; for statesmen are often by official necessity rather the pro- 
tectors than the enemies of corruption. It is true that he did not 
calculate on all that flood of consequences which may be traced to 
his measures, but it could not ,have arisen from undertakiags more 
partial, Therefore, whether estimated by his natural endowments, 
his fortune, or his designs, Wolsey must be considered as one of 
those great occasional men, who, at distant intervals, suddenly ap« 
pear, surprizing the world by their movements and their splendour 3 
and who, having agitated and altered the regular frame of society 
by their influence, are commemorated as the epochal characters of 
history.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to dispute the paradoxes which 
are here crowded,together ; nor is it very necessary that this 
task should be accomplished. ‘The positions here advanced are 
in direct opposition to the clearest evidence, founded on in- 
disputable facts; from which, conclusions very opposite to 
those of Mr. Galt have been unanimously drawn by the whole 
series of our historians, supported in our days by a Hume, a 
Robertson, and a Henry. 

If the reader be already acquainted with this part of our his- 
tory, and on his guard against the heresies here ‘attempted to 
be imposed on him, he will find in this volume much to amuse 
and instruct him. ‘The sentiments of the author are liberal, 
his views are enlarged, and he is not wanting in ingenuity : 
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but to give plausibility to the positions which he has chosen to 
hazard,and defend, no talents, acquirements, or skill, can be 
of any avail. If, moreover, we have been pleased with the 
spirit of the performance, with the sentiments of the 
author, and with the proofs which it furnishes of a good un- 
derstanding and general intelligence, we have been disappointed 
at not finding more of the fruits of research, and a greater stock 
of particulars. Ina professed life of Wolsey, we conceive that 
we were warranted to have this expectation fulfilled. 

Occasional hints, which appear in the course of the present 
volume, induce us to believe that Mr,Galt is a member of a 
very large and flourishing sect, who regard a late famed mi- 
nister as heaven-born. In some instances, he seems inclined, 
but does not venture, to assimilate this personage to his incom- 
parable and immaculate Wolsey : but to the mediocrity in foreign 
politics, which we assign to Wolsey, we cannot admit that the 
personage in question made even near approach. Fromthecom- 
mencement of the revolutionary scenes among our neighbours, 
to the day of Mr. Pitt’s death, (the period in which alone, with 
the exception of a short inter-regnum, he had any occasion to 
exhibit the foreign minister,) not a single transaction occurs 
that will admit of being compared with the conduct adopted 
by Wolsey towards the iugitive King of Denmark; of which 
an account under his own hand has reached us, and is inserted 
in the Appendix to this volume. No person will peruse that 
document without entertaining a very high idea of the com- 
prehensive mind of the writer, of his political prudence, and 
of his profound insight into the nature and principles, of go- 
vernment; nor without applauding the liberality of his notions, 
and the manliness which could jead him to avow them. Jo 
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sions conveyed by the newspaper-reports of speeches, or by a 
cursory perusal of those legislative “ Resolutions” which usually 
contain the substance of official plans. On the present occa- 


' sion, however, a larger share of attention is demanded. The 


operation of our Sinking-fund, —the pillar, in. the current 
opinion, of our public stocks, — has been new-modelled ; and 
it happens, by a singular coincidence, that one of the few trea- 
tises on finance, which deserve a permanent reputation, has 
come forth precisely at the time when ministers found it expedient 
to bring forwards their late regulations. ‘That this coincidence is 
not the effect of concert is suiliciently apparent from the tenor 
of Dr. Hamilton’s book, and from the unceremonious style in 
which he treats the favourite arrangements of our most admired 
financiers. Yet his principles are directly applicable to the 
new project, and assist the inquirer in throwing off much of 
the mystery in which, whether from design or from inattention, 
it is veiled in the ministerial expositions. 

In entering on the examinationof this subject, it maybe proper 
to apprize our readers that we are very far from deeming it 
practicable to invest a disquisition on finance: with any of those 
charms which serve to beguile attention in the discussion 
of lighter topics. We can promise them nothing but an atten- 
tion to perspicuity, and an anxious wish to be instrumental in 
correcting some of the popular exaggerations which prevail with 
regard to the magical operation of compound interest. It has 
long been our opinion that a debt, whether public or private, 
could be discharged only in two ways; by the payment of an 
equivalent, or by the injury of the creditor. Schemes of liqui- 
dating our national incumbrances, by sinking-funds, appeared 
‘to us nothing else than a transfer of money from one hand to 
Mother ; a transfer capable, by the mode of its arrangement, of 
becoming an engine for keeping up the price of stock, but 
wholly insufficient to lessen oun debt without a correspondent 
drain from our productive capital. The idea which had occurred 
to us in the shape of general reasoning has been elucidated by 
Dr. Hamilton with the perspicuity of arithmetical illustra- 
tion. After all the praises lavished on our sinking-fund, and after 
the opponents of Mr. Pitt had joined almost with one voice in 
extolling this far-famed measure, it will startle a great part of 
the public to find this object of national admiration successfully 
assailed by an individual in private life, whose days appear to 
have been passed at rather more than a respectful distance from 
the precincts of the Exchequer and the Stock-Exchange. We 


cannot, perhaps, anticipate for the learned author any great share 


of popular favour, since it would be a much pleasanter thing for 
the community to imagine that the sinking-fund operates by some 
, wonder- 
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wonderfully ingenious and beneficial contrivance, than to sit 
down with the dry and unprofitable conclusion that we have 
been, all along, doing nothing more than giving one 
equivalent for another. It is true, (if the truth must be 
spoken,) that, while we have been paying with one hand 
twelve or thirteen millions a-year, we have been borrowing 
twenty in another: but the latter part of the tale is seldom told, 
and we have been long taught to fix our thoughts on a time at 
which ‘the accumulated product of our sinking-fund should 
effect a-diminution, by wholesale, in the national burdens. In 
such a state of things, this unfeeling philosopher of the north 
may lay his account with severe expostulations for labouring to 
dispel the gratifying anticipation;—and here we cannot help 
remarking the discrepancy which exists between men who are 
not only educated in the same part of the world, but who 
follow, or profess to follow, a kindred course of study. Sir 
John Sinclair is a countryman of Dr. Hamilton, and, like him, 
a political arithmetician ; yet how widely do his estimates and 
conclusions differ from those of the Professor! Sir John pro- 
duced, with a happy fluency, not only argument on argument, 
but axiom on axiom, to prove that the stoppage of cash-pay- 
ments was a public benefit, and to humble the Bullion-commit- 
tee to the dust. Lord Sheflield, too, poured forth a display 
of oratory, both in parliament and in print, to demonstrate the 
excellence of our Orders in Council. ‘These men are * wise 
in their generation,” and both received their reward at the 
hands of a discerning ministry ; his Lordship being honoured 
with the rank of privy counsellor; while Sir John, notwith- 
standing his approbation of ‘* Lycurgus and of his iron- 
money,” condescended to accept the office of Receiver of the 
land-tax for Scotland. We have yet to learn that any of this 
pleasing attention has been shewn to such writers as the 
— of the ¢ Inquiry into the Management of our National 
Debt.’ 

We shall divide our discussion of this subject into the fol- 
lowing parts : 

I. Observations on the general Principles of Finance. 











Il. on our Public Stocks. 
{Il. on the Sinking-Fund. 
IV. on Mr. Vansittart’s New Plan. 


I. Principles of Finance.—Under this head we shall endea- 
vour to direct the ideas of our readers to a few fundamental 
rules, by the application of which, the merits of a financial 
plan may be estimated without going into the endless cctail 
of arithmetical calculation. National income, as Dr. Hamil- 
ton remarks, can arise from no other source than the produce 
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of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. The greater 
part of it must go to provide the people with the necessaries 
and comforts of life; and it is the remainder only that can 
be applicable to public purposes. Taxes, it is afhirmed by 
many, are harmless, and in some respects even useful. It is 
also fashionable to consider them as a spur to industry ; a point 
which, in the opinion of several very competent judges, may 


_ be safely left to the desire, inherent in us all, of bettering our 


circumstances: but, in analyzing the progress of public im- 
provements, we shall find that they have been often retarded 
and seldom or never accelerated by taxation. Next, as to the 
extent of taxation, though many seem to think that its limits 
are almost indefinite, nothing is clearer than that, when carried 
beyond a certain point, it lessens consumption, and becomes 
comparatively unproductive. These persons forget, likewise, 
that, by the depreciation of money, our revenue may have 
doubled in a term of twenty-five years, without going farther 
than its moiety formerly reached in defraying public expences ; 
and it is not generally Leoeet that increasing taxes form one of 
the most powerful causes of this unfortunate depreciation. 

Another topic, on which a considerable difference of opi- 
nion exists, is the question, ** how far the national debt is a 
public misfortune ?” Dr. Hamilton has treated this point at 
some length. He very prudently declines, however, to enter the 
lists with those hopeful disputants who maintain that this debt 
constitutes a part of our national wealth; and he does not 
bestow much time on those who consider a public bankruptcy 
as a happy expedient for the restoration of our finances. He 
proceeds to examine how far the circumstance of having our 
countrymen for our creditors affords an alleviation of the bur- 
den of the debt ; and, in admitting that the stock-holder bears 
a part of the taxes raised for the payment of his interest, he 
contends that the greater share of the burden still falls on the 
industrious. | 


« It is argued by those who still retain the generally exploded opi- 
nions concerning money, that all the money raised in taxes, at least 
all that comes to the stock-holder, is spent among those who pay it, 
and that therefore it is no loss to them. As well might a person 
forcibly enter a merchant’s house, and take away his money, and tell 
him he did him no injury, for the money or part of it would be 
employed in purchasing the commodities he dealt in, upon which he 
would receive a profit.’ . 


We come next to the important question of the method of 
discovering effectual remedies for a diseased state of finance. 
These must consist in a prolongation of the periods of peace, 
in a reduction of war-expences, or in the unpalatable alter- 
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native of increase of taxation. On the first topic, Dr. H, 
remarks : 


‘ If nations could derive wisdom from past experience, and from 
the judgment which is formed of many former wars, now that the- 
passions which excited them are subsided, much might be urged 
in favour of a pacific system. It will be admitted that we have Fre- 
quently engaged in war for trivial or unattainable pte a the 
objects have generally not been attained —that, under pretence of 
guarding against distant and improbable dangers, we have incurred 
present and imminent ones— that passion and national pride, rather 
than rational views of national interest, have been often the ruling 
principles of our public conduct — that, as we have engaged: in war 
rashly, we have persevered in it with obstinacy, and rejected offers of 
pacification, more favourable than those which we were afterwards 
under the necessity of accepting.’ 


Without applying any of these downright epithets to the 
existing contest, the Professor observes that the judgment 
formed of the measures of the present day, by posterity, may 
possibly be as little favourable to our prudence in persisting in 
them, as the sentence which we, on our part, are ready to pass 
on the discretion of our ancestors. Were we, however, 
doomed to continue at war, the only alternative would be an 
increase of taxes; since excess of revenue above expenditure, 
whether arising from economy in peace or from large imposts 
in war, is the only real sinking-fund for the discharge of our 
debt ; and for any effectual relief to arise from the operation of 
compound interest, we shall look in vain. Without our deny- 
ing the abstract truth that a sum increasing by compound 
interest will, in progress of time, attain a surprizing magni- 
tude, the calculations of theory will be found to give way in a 
succession of generations, as they have always done, before 
the mutability of human measures. Moreover, however stea- 
dily we may persevere in the plan of the sinking-fund, its ope- 
ration cannot outweigh the effects of so expensive a war-system 
as we have followed during the last century. Let us keep in 
remembrance that the progressive accumulation of debt, at 
compound interest, would advance in the same ratio, and 
arrive eventually at as large an amount, as its counterpart in 
the shape of a fund of liquidation. ‘The arithmetical principle 
is the same on both sides of the account: it operates as much 
against us as for us. We prevent, it may be said, its opera« 
tion on the debtor-side, by making regular payments of inte- 
rest: but is not the money, which is drawn from the people 
to supply this interest, a diminution of the productive power 
of national capital? It must be taken from some fund, and its 


absence operates to prevent a portion of our capital from re- 
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ceiving that progressive increase of which compound interest 
affords so clear an illustration. - It may be replied that the 
money returns into circulation through the medium of the 
blic creditor: but this circumstance, when closely analyzed, 
is found to be nothing more than a balance to the evil of raising 
the yearly interest by taxes ; that is, it is just as pernicious to 
the public, in a calculating view, to pay the interest regularly, 
as to leave it to accumulate. Whichever course we. take, we 
are. forced to arrive at the conclusion that public debt, once 
contracted, is an absolute and permanent loss. It is, as 
Mr. Huskisson confesses, (Speech, p. 40.) § the record of so 
much wealth consumed ;’ and it is in vain to think of making 
it good, otherwise than by an equivalent sacrifice in another 
quarter. 
« While, however, on the score of calculation, the annual 
payment of interest is as unprofitable to the public as the accu- 
mulation of debt in a compound ratio, we are far from ac- 
counting it the same in a moral point of view. In that sense, 
it is good for a government, as for an individual, to be held to 
a regular payment of the interest of money borrowed. It 
keeps alive in our recollection the aid which we have received, 
and the price which we pay for it; and it impresses on us 
the necessity of setting bounds to expenditure, as well as of 
limiting those schemes of speculative enterprize which the 
ruler of a country frequently shares with the most visionary of 
his subjects. 

Il. Our Public Stocks. —At the commencement of our natiorial 
debt, in the reign of King William, the legal rate of interest 
was 6 per cent.; and the reduction to 5 per cent. took place 
in 1714. Since that time, government has limited, by the 
strong arm of the law, the rate of interest in private trans- 
actions, but has not unfrequently exceeded the prescribed ratio 
in its own dealings. ‘This excess, however, is less apparent to 
the public eye, since it has become the practice, particularly 
during the last thirty years, to give the loan-contractor an 
equivalent in the 3 or 4 per cents. The plain course for go- 
vernment, in conformity with the spirit of the law, would be 
to give 100l., 5 per cent. stock, for rool. in money, and to 
render the debt redeemable, like any private debt, at par ; that 
is, by paying back the 1ool. money in return for the stock, 
whenever our finances admitted of the reimbursement: but 
our recent policy has been to flatter the stock-holder not | 
merely with a secure interest, but with an expectation of rise l 
in the value of the principal. ‘The law has put it out of the : 
power of ministers to redeem 3 or 4 per cent. stock at a price | 

_ proportioned to the redemption-rate of the 5 per cents. The 
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act of parliament says merely that ‘* stock is redeemable. at 
par ;” that is, although the commissioners of the sinking-fund 
may make partial extinctions of stock at the market-price, there 
can be no comprehensive reduction, on the. part of govern- 
ment, without giving a price equivalent or nearly equivalent to 
the extravagant rate of 10ol. in money for rool. 3 or 4 per 
cent. stock. ‘The practical result is a kind of necessity on the 
part of government to repay nearly 1gol. or 15ol. for every 
rool. borrowed ; because peace, which is the season for exten- 
sive repayments, is likewise the season for a high price of 
stock. Previously to the last war, viz. in 1792, the 3 per cents. 
had risen to 98; a rate which the commissioners of the sinking- 
fund would, in the event of its recurrence, be obliged to pay in 
the same way as other purchasers. 

As a counterpoise to this pernicious anomaly, Dr. Hamilton 
recommends an adherence to the plain principle that, in creat- 
ing stock, government should render itself liable for nothing 
beyond the sum actually borrowed. If, in consequence, it be 
necessary to give the loan-contractor a higher rate of interest 
than 5 per cent., the excess may be granted in the shape of a 
long annuity ; a method by which the loss to the public would 
evidently be less than by the dangerous contingency involved 
in the present system. ‘The distinctive feature of a long an- 
nuity is that it becomes eventually ae without the 
payment of a full equivalent on the part of the public. Indi- 
viduals in many situations attach nearly as much value to an 
annuity for eighty, ninety, or one hundred years, as to a per- 
petuity. ‘The lapse of such a period is obviously a matter of 
more consideration to private persons, than to a nation whose 
financial measures should be founded on a reference to per- 
manency. It is on this principle that Mr. George Crawfurd 
has laboured, in his ** Doctrine of Equivalents,” to persuade 
our financiers to deal out long annuities to our loan-contractors, 
in lieu of permanent stock. How far the measure would be 
susceptible of general application seems very doubtful : but, in 
a partial manner, it has already been adopted by several of our 
financiers. ‘They have, at different times, borrowed sums, of 
which the collective amount is such as to require a yearly pay- 
ment in long annuities to the amount of somewhat more than 
a million; and it has been so managed that these different 
annuities should all terminate at a common period, viz. in the 
year 1860. 

Having mentioned a material advantage enjoyed by the 
stock-holder in the mode of receiving reimbursement, we are 
now to notice a consideration of equal magnitude in the op- 
posite scale. The progressive fall in the value of money is al- 
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together in favour of the debtor, and against the creditor. 
In the course of the last thirty years, stock, like other money- 
property, has fallen to half its value in the purchase of the 
necessaries and comforts of life: but taxes have by no means 
shared this unfortunate depreciation; their produce, in many 
respeets, like the rent of houses and land, having risen, in nu- 
merical amount, in proportion to the fall in the value of 
money. ‘The debt of government is thus the same, while the 
means of discharging it have considerably increased. To judge 
from appearances, the fall in the value of money is Ss no 
means at a pause; and its practical result is to give a great faci- 
lity to government in liquidating the national debt by means of 
an unintended injury to the stock-holder. 

We add a few farther remarks on our public stocks, by way 
of familiarizing our readers with finance-calculations. A 
loan-contractor, though he advances hjs money by instalments, 
at different intervals of the current year, is allowed interest on 
the whole, nearly as if he had paid it down at once; and a 
suitable discount is granted on any part of the covenanted sum 
which he finds it convenient to pay before the stipulated 
instalment-days. These, however, are merely official modi- 
fications, and make in fact no difference to the public: but 
they are noticed here because they must be taken into account 
in computing the bonus, or premium, which it is always neces- 
sary to pay to the loan-contractors. Another point worth men- 
tioning is that the transactions relative to our national debt, 
such as transfers of stock, payment of half-yearly dividends, 
&c., take place, not at the Exchequer, but at the Bank of Eng- 
Jand ; and for this agency, government pay the Bank, by agree- 
ment, a certain annual rate on each million of stock. Before 
1786 this rate was 562]. 10s.: —in 1786 Mr. Pitt obtained its 
reduction to 450l. [- and in 1808, in consideration of the mul- 
tiplied profits of the Bank at the hands of the public, the rate 
was farther reduced to 340]. Having premised these parti- 
culars, we proceed to a few observations on the nature and pro- 

ress of the sinking-fund. 

III. The Sinking-fund.—Although indebted for its extension 
and flourishing condition to Mr. Pitt, this fund did not, as 
many persons imagine, originate with that minister. Sir Robert 
Walpole, so long ago as 1716, not only commenced a plan of 
that description, but persevered in it for some time with con- 
siderable firmness. He derived the supplies for it partly from 
surplus-taxes, and partly from a more acceptable source, the 
saving attendant on reductions in the interest of the national 
debt. In those days, however, our ministers held the public 
confidence by a much weaker tenure than that which Mr. Pitt 
possessed, 
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possessed ; and on the occurrence of extraordinary demands, in 
the year 1733, a trespass was made on the invio ability of the 
sinking-fund, by taking a part of this sacred reserve for the 
current expences of the year. The principle once infringed, 
there was no limit to subsequent transgressions. Year after 
year, the resources of the sinking-fund were appropriated to | 
other purposes, and its operations in the reduction of debt 
became comparatively insignificant. Dr. Price, writing in 
1772, computed that it had not, in the preceding half-century, 
paid off above twenty millions ; and, in the Outlines of Mr. 
Vansittart’s plan, we are told (p. 1.) that its operation was in 
fact greatly below this qualified report. At last, in 1786, 
Mr. Pitt, encouraged by the rapid growth of national wealth 
after the peace with France, determined to give a bolder and 
more permanent character to the constitution of the sinking- 
fund. He perceived that it was the only arrangement by which 
the public could be flattered with the hope of an eventual dis- 
charge of their debt, or by which a minister could keep up 
the price of stock so as to obtain future loans on any thing like 
tolerable terms. The basis of Mr. Pitt’s plan was a reliance on 
the power of compound interest ; a power which was pour- 
trayed to him and to the nation by Dr. Price, with all the zeal 
of ah enthusiastic calculator. Whether Mr. Pitt was aware of 
the real nature of the sinking-fund, or was inspired with a part 
of the fanciful expectations of the reverend author, we do not 
pretend to determine. Ministers are proverbial for holding 
forth the fair side of measures: but, at the period in question, 
Mr. Pitt was young, little prepared by previous education for 
habits of accurate calculation, and prevented by endless de- 
tails of office from giving a continued attention to an intricate 
course of reasoning. 

In point of fundamental principle, Mr. Pitt’s sinking-fund 
was little more than a revival of the Walpolian plan: but a 
difference consisted in the provision of larger funds, and in 
the additional precautions taken to secure the inviolability of 
their appropriation. A special board of commissioners was ° 
appointed, and was rendered independent not merely of the 
Treasury, but, in several respects, of Parliament. Mr. Pitt 
having classed together the various taxes under the general 
name of consolidated-fund, it was agreed that a million should 
be taken annually from this fund, and vested in the commis- 
sioners for the redemption of the national debt. The money 
at the disposal of the latter was to be farther augmented by 
lapsed annuities ; and by the interest of the discharged debt until 
the sum applicable to the purpose of liquidation should amount 
to four millions annually. Six years of peace and of flourish- 
ing commerce followed this measure, and our revenue ex- 
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perienced a progressive increase, which many good-natured 
persons among us were ready to ascribe to the financial ar- 
rangements of government. In the year 1792, Mr. Pitt, cal- 
culating probably on a renewal of war, determined to meet 
the expected shocks on public credit by a new measure in aid 
of the sinking-fund.. This was no other than an act to pro- 
vide, on every new laan, taxes to the extent of one per cent. 
of its nominal amount, as a separate sinking-fund for the even- 
tual repayment of this particular loan; and it was computed 
that the product of these taxes, increased by the operation of 
compound interest, would liquidate each loan in less than forty- 
five years. ‘Though this plan. was open in fact to the same 
objections as the former, it was well adapted to support public 
confidence ; and it has accordingly been continued, with little 
variation, throughout the successive budgets of the last and the 
present war. , | 

In 1802, the Addington-ministry, finding it expedient to 
repeal the income-tax, chose to accompany the measure with 
certain arrangements, which bore the appearance of giving 
additional strength to the sinking-fund: but these, being mat- 
ters of official regulation, need not be recapitulated ; and a si- 
milar silence is applicable to Lord Henry Petty’s finance-plan, 
because it was not eventually followed up in practice. 

The general indignation excited by Bonaparte’s usurpations, 


and the alacrity of the public in the war, having empowered © 


ministers to impose large war-taxes in 1803, 4, and 6, the 
stocks were kept up in price; the sinking-fund was permitted 
to increase in the ratio of compound interest; and, during se- 
veral years, our loans were comparatively small, and our re- 
venue was fast approaching to the amount of our annual expen- 
diture. Accordingly, government was enabled tc go on with- 
out trying the hazardous experiment of new taxes in seasons 
of unpopularity. ‘The session of 1809, in which their authority 
was impaired by the circumstances connected with the investiga- 
tion concerning the Duke of York, and that of 1810, when similar 
discredit was produced by the Walcheren inquiry, were thus al- 
lowed to pass over without any demand on the public purse. In 
the next year came the successes of Lord Wellington; and most 
opportune were they for the support of our national credit, as 
the expensive contest in Spain and the defalcation of revenue 
at home, conSequent on the Orders in Council, had sunken 
the price of stock, and threatened a renewal of former difhi- 
culties. ‘The lapse of another year served but to make matters 
worse, and the terms of the loan of the summer of 1812 will 
prove a lasting monument of the condition to which an inju- 
dicious interference with trade had reduced our finances. At 
length a change took place, and ministers discovered that there 
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might be wisdom in other measures than those of uninterrupted 
war. To this change, and still more to the necessity of the 
case, we are disposed to ascribe the recent alteration in the 
management of the sinking-fund. 

Before we enter on an examination of the particular features 
of Mr. Vansittart’s plan, it will be useful to advert to the ob- 
servations of Dr. Hamilton on the general nature of a sinking- 
fund. Dr. Price maintained that the “ inviolate appropriation 
of a specific sum, operating in war and in peace, was a mea- 
sure of the utmost consequence ; that the effects of such a 
system were far superiot to those of any other application of a 
surplus; in short, that the operation of compound interest 
might be termed almost omnipotent.” ‘What a contrast between 
these sanguine terms and the cool reasoning of Dr. H. ! 


‘ In opposition to Dr. Price’s doctrine, it is maintained that the se- 
paration of a sinking fund from a general revenue is a measure of no 
efficacy whatever : that in time of war, when the expenditure exceeds the 
revenue, the preservation of the sinking-fund, and consequent increase 
of loans, is a system from which no advantage can arise: if it could be 
conducted without expence, it would be nugatory ; as it is necessarily 
attended with expence, it is pernicious: that at the conclusion of a 
war, any surplus revenue applied for the discharge of debt during 
the subsequent peace, operates by compound interest, during the 
continuance of peace: but the notion of uniting that period to ano- 
ther period of peace, or to a still longer period of alternate war and 
peace, in order to obtain the a effect of compound interest 
acting for a great length of time, is illusory.” — 

‘ The Doctor’s plan for discharging the national debt by borrow- 
ing money at simple interest, in order to improve it at compound 
interest, is, we apprehend, completely delusive. He admits the 
absurdity of such a measure in private life, —and its absurdity in 
national finance is exactly the same. ‘The cases differ only in extent 
of sum, and duration of time, which no ways alter the general ten- 
dency of the measure. Suppose a million borrowed for this purpose, 
and assigned to commissioners for the redemption of the national 
debt, in whose hands it operates by compound interest. The interest 
of this loan is 50,000l., which must either be provided for by some 
additional tax, or saved by some measure of public economy ; or if 
neither of these be adopted, an additional loan must be made next 
year to pay the interest. In the former case, it is the tax or the 
economy, and not the operation described, that benefits the revenue ; 
and they would have produced the same effect by affording an addi- 
tional surplus improved at compound interest, without any loan. In 
the latter case, 50,0001. is borrowed the second year; and a sum 
equal to the interest of both loans, or 52,500l., the third year; and 
thus the debt accumulates by compound interest against t public, 
exactly to the same extent that the money vested in the hands of the 
commissioners, accumulates in its favour.’— . 

‘ The price of stock, like that of any commodity, depends on the 
proportion of supply and demand. Whatever sums are brought -“ 
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the money market, and applied by the commissioners for the purchase 


" of stock ; equal sums are withdrawn from the money market, by the 


additional loans required to replace what is invested in the hands of 
the commissioners.’ 

If, therefore, the sinking-fund be nothing more than a trans- 
fer from hand to hand, it remains to inquire how far it is worth 
the expence of keeping up. It avowedly increases the amount 
of our loans, and the public sustains a loss equal to the bonus 
paid on the additional sum borrowed. 

Without reckoning the expence of the commission for the 
redemption of the national debt, (which has in fact been very 
moderate,) Dr. H. computes, after a variety of calculations, 
(p. 142. et seg.) that the loss caused to the public by Mr. Pitt’s 
sinking-fund amounts to a sum of nearly sixteen millions. The 
plan adopted in 1792, of adding a fund, in taxes, of one per 
cent. to the nominal capital of every loan, experiences a simi- 
Jar accusation. The, Professor does not object tothe imposition 
of more taxes than are required by the interest of a loan, but 
he contends. that they should be differently appropriated. 
¢ The sum of surplus-taxes, instead of being made over to the 
sinking-fund, should form,’ he says, (p. 154.) a deduction at 
once from the amount of the loan.’ This recommendation 
will be found of more importance than it may at first appear : 
since, while it secures all the efficacy attendant on the acqui- 
sition of a surplus-revenue, it saves to the public the bonus on 
what would otherwise be borrowed. It saves likewise the loss 
that would be incurred by paying at a high rate, in peace, a 
portion of the money which we borrow on comparatively un- 
favourable terms in war. — On the other hand, Dr. H. admits 
that the scheme of the sinking-fund has had a real effect in in- 
ducing the country to submit to additional taxes: but how far 
this, taken in a comprehensive view, has been a good, it will 
remain for posterity to determine. ‘ We are not,’ he says, ¢ of 
opinion that the sinking-fund has contributed in any degree to 
frugality in expenditure. ‘The time during which it has ope- 
rated, has not been a time of national frugality. Ministers have 
had the full power of raising what loans they pleased, to supply 
the means of any expenditure, however lavish; and it will not 
be said they have used this power with a sparing hand.’ 

Lord Henry Petty’s plan of finance receives no better treat- 
ment at the hands of this rigid investigator. It was blended, 
he remarks, with many circumstances of collateral advantage, 
which were extraneous to the leading principle of the measure, 
and tended to embarrass the formation of a distinct opinion on 
it. Divesting it of these incidental accompaniments, Dr. H. 
exhibits its operation very aged in two tables, (p. 210, 
211.) and pronounces it (p.163.) to be the most exceptionable 


ef all the schemes for the reduction of our public burdens. 
IV. Mr. 
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IV. Mr. Vansittart’s Plan of Finance.—‘'To speak to ac- 
counts” is seldom an easy or a pleasant task: but it would be 
hard to discover a more luckless attempt at intelligibility than 
that which is exhibited by the demi-ofhcial pamphlet under the 
title of * Outlines of the Plan of Finance. To Mr. Van- 
sittart’s pen we can scarcely ascribe it, after the specimen of 
clear and in some respects elegant composition which was 
afforded by his published speech on the Bullion-question. 
In the present tract, the reader turns over page after page, and 
is in doubt whether to attribute the obscurity to the inattention 
or the design of the writer. After much consideration, he 
finds out that the leading feature of the new plan is to make the 
‘ sinking-fund in a manner stationary, taking from it the annual 
additions of interest accruing from discharged debt, and hold- 
ing these additions, in whole or in part, at the disposal of 
parliament.’ Hitherto, the stock bought up by the commis- 
sioners of the sinking-fund has been kept uacancelled; and the 
half-yearly dividends on it, being paid regularly at the Bank 
to these commissioners, in the same way as to other creditors, 
have served to form annual accessions to the sinking-fund. 
Now, however, the total amount of debt dischiarged (about 
240 millions of stock) is to be declared cancelled; and the taxes 
supplying the funds for payment of its interest are pronounced 
applicable, not exclusively to the liquidation of our debt, but 
likewise to the interest of such fresh loans as may be necessary. 
After all, the difference between the old and the new plan is 
chiefly in appearance ; inasmuch as it is nearly the same thing 
to prevent the increase of debt as to discharge it after its exist- 
ence. We shall endeavour to throw some light on the opera- 
tion of this intricate and ill-described plan, by making a few 
extracts from the tables subjoined to the official pamphlet. 


Estimated Annual and Total Amount of New Taxes, to 
be imposed a to the Old System, and accordin 
to the Proposed Plan; on the Supposition of Annu 
Loans of 28,000,000l. at 5]. per cent., untilsthe Re 
demption of all Funded Debt created prior to 1813. 


"et Saas, ae 






































Annual. | Total. Annual. Total. 

"| 1813. 1,866,666 | 1,866,666 | 1,127,963 | 1,127,963 
1814. 1,866,666 | 3,733,332} - - =| 15,127,963 
1815. 1,866,666 |} 5,599,998 }- - =| 1,127,963 
1816. 1,866,666 | 7,466,664} - - = | 1,127,963 
1817. 1,866,666 | 9,333,330 | 1,290,206 | 2,418,169 
1818. 1,866,666 11,199,996 | 676,775 | 3:094:944 
1819. 1,866,666 131066,662 2,008,333 | 521035277 
1820 1,866,666 |1459335328 159953833 |_ 71099110 





Without 
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Without much calculation, we are enabled by the above to 
arrive at one comfortable conclusion, — the assurance of an 
essential diminution in the progress of taxation. The next 
table is of greater length. 







‘ Estimated Amount of the Sinking Fund, at the rst of Au- 
ust in each Year, according to the Old System, and accord- 
ing to the Proposed Plan, upon the foregoing Suppositions. 



































—_— Old System. Proposed Plan. 
1813. - 13,269,958 145397:921 
1814. - 144239455 136475817 
1815. - 15,634,627 12,860,207 
1816. - 16,906,357 12,033,217 
1817. - 18,241,674 11,164,877 

(1818. - 19,6439757 11,607,837 

1819. - 21,115,944 11,428,842 

1820. - 22,661,740 123639;033 

1821. - 23,090,971 13,896,609 

1822. - agrees 15,208,314 

1823. - 26,426,419 14,498,729 
1824. - 28,220,239 14,409,318 
1825. - 30,103,750 14,876,057 

1826. - 32,081,437 16,227,984 

1827. - 34,158,008 16,719,465 

1828. - 36,338,408 1657345351 

1829. - 38,627,828 18,161,693 

*1830. - 19745,200° 17,820,636 

1831. - 21,204,960 © 18,634,662 

1832. - 22,094,571 193027436 

1833. - 2336715799 19,606,337 

1834. - 23,063,828 1958775542 

1835. - 235494319 20,523,121 

1836. - 2551415534 21,300,648 

1837. - 26,858,638 21,917,084 














* In 1830, the sinking-fund, according to the existing sys- 
tem, is reduced from 41,031,719]. its amount on the ist August 
of that year, to 19,745,200l. in consequence of the redemption 
of the debts consolidated by the act of 1802. 











The point, on which the reader must fix his attention, as 
explanatory of the similarity of result in the two plans, is the 
arrangement for the year 1830. On the old plan, the sinking- 
fund was to undergo no suspension of accumulating progress 
until that year; —— whatever might be the amount of our bur- 
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dens, and whether peace or war was to be our lot, this fund 
was to proceed on the plan of compound interest until that 
year; at which time a sum of taxes to the amount of nearly 
twenty millions was to be taken from it, and either repealed or 
declared applicable as a provision-for the interest of fresh loans. 
Now, that which. was to be delayed until 1830, and which was 
to be done in a mass, is to be done forthwith and progressively. 
The change, however, is little else than a change of calculation ; 
the year 1830 having been inserted in the old plan with no 
other object than to exhibit, in a definite point, the sweeping 
results of the sinking-fund. 

We present, in the third place, a comparison of the effects of 
the two plans with regard to the method of keeping the ac- 
counts of the public debt. 












































_ enema 
Statement of the Periods of Redemption of the Funded Debt 
contracted prior to 1813, according to the Old System, and 
according to the Proposed Plan; continuing the foregoing 
Suppositions. | 
Loans. Old System. Proposed Plan. 
ion prior to - - - 1793 _ 1830 : 1813 
Loanof - - = 1793 do. 1813 
1794 do. 1814 
1795 do. 1816 
1796 do. 1818 
1797 do. 1822 
1798 do. 1823 
1799 do. 1824 
1800 do. 1826 
1801 do. 1827 
1802 do. 1829 
1803 1832 1829 
1804 1834 1830 
1805 1834 1831 
1806 1835 1832. 
War Tax Loan - 8 
18 1621 18 
°7 1 Supp? Loan - - 1837 a 
1808 1844 1833 
1809 1843 1834 
1810 1843 1835, 
ISL 1845 1836 
1812 1844 . ,1837 


Here, 
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Here, as in the rest of this official Outline, credit appears to 
be assumed for much more than is performed. The unsuspect~ 
ing reader naturally takes for granted, from the imposing sound 
of the word ¢ redemption,’ that the new plan is actually of 
superior efficacy in the liquidation of the national debt. Nay, 
there appears in the first line a difference of not less than seven- 
teen years ; —a difference, however, which will be found to be 
nothing more than a distinction of account. On the old plan, 
the liquidated stock remained in the hands of the commission. 
ers of the sinking-fund; while, on the new plan, the stock, as 

we mentioned before, is accounted cancelled, and the securities 
producing interest are held applicable either to farther reduction 
or to other purposes. 

By way of preventing alarm or injury to public credit, from 
the promulgation of the new plan, several palliatives and ap- 
parent advantages have been coupled with it. An immediate 
annual addition of 870,000l. is given to the sinking-fund; a 

rovision of one per cent. on unfunded exchequer-bills is to be 
made for the purpose of their gradual liquidation; and a far- 
ther precaution is taken for those years in which the addition 
to the public debt may exceed its reduction. Amid all these 
explanations, however, a scrupulous silence is observed as to 
the main point; namely, that, the imposition of fresh taxes to 
the extent required being impracticable, we have found it ne- 
cessary to trench on the sinking-fund. It was indeed high 
time to have recourse to a new expedient ; the demands for the 
resent year, in the shape of loans, being for Great Britain and 
Ireland (Huskisson’s Speech, p. 36, 37. 68.) little short. of 
40 millions.. In a late important transaction, (we mean the 
funding of the exchequer-bills in the end of March,) Mr. Van- 
sittart was obliged to grant stock at an ascertained loss of 
15} per cent. to the public. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
opportune than the recent change on the Continent for the sup- 
. port of our stocks, and for the introduction of a financial ar- 
rangement which, under different circumstances, would have 
been productive of serious alarm. Other considerations like- 
wise have had a tendency to co-operate towards its favourable 
reception. Few persons, even among stock-holders, comprehend 
the plan in its extent: but they are satisfied that it leads to no 
immediate injury, and they look to time and chance for a balance 
to remote disadvantages. An assurance of having no new taxes 
for four years is a most consolatory point, and is alone sufficient 
to form a powerful counterpoise to unfavourable anticipations. 
The pacific character, too, of the measure, the disposition which 
it discovers to keep our expences within compass, and the ac- 
knowlegement of the necessity of husbanding our resources, 
are 
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are points calculated to recommend it as much to the capitalist 
as to the philosophic advocate for peace. It has one more merit 
also, according to Dr. Hamilton’s principles ; inasmuch as it is 
more profitable to the public to prevent the creation of debt 
than to provide for its subsequent extinction. 

After having bestowed these epithets of commendation on 
the new plan, it becomes necessary to make a few remarks of 
an opposite character. The measure discovers, it must be con- 
fessed, very little ingenuity ; and the minister has had the dis- 
cretion to etd on it no personal claim for reputation. Gladl 
should we add that the praise of candour were equally due to 
the minister, or to the author of the official ¢ Outline,’ when he 
comments on the state of our funds: but the confident ob- 
servations in this respect, and still more Mr. Vansittart’s subse- 
quent speech (31st March) on the new taxes, are of such a 
nature as forcibly to remind us of the tone of plausibility and 
exaggeration which becomes habitual to men in office, and of 
the truth of the Frenchman’s remark, ** Qu’on ne peut point 
regner innocemment.” We need only give, for example, the 
assertion (Outlines, p. 18.) that the ‘ great and ultimate object 
of the sinking-fund is to relieve the nation from the burden of 
taxes which would be entailed on it by the indefinite extension 
of the public debt.’ This assertion is brought forwards with 
as much gravity as if the sinking-fund itself were derived from 
any thing else than taxes; or as if the writer were serious in 
the belief that, by some inexplicable charm, it operated to re- 
duce the burdens of the people. Another allegation, less gross 
indeed, but equally unfounded in point of policy, is the argu- 
ment (p. 17.) respecting the * advantage of keeping in reserve 
the means of funding a large sum (suppose 100 millions) as a 
resource against war.’ This declaration is particularly calcu- 
lated for popular effect, and is maintained with as much confi- 
dence as if the fund, thus provided, were not wrung from the 
productive capital of the country. ‘It would be,’ says this 
writer, * the first example of an immense accumulation of pub- 
lic property, formed without the impoverishment of any indivi- 
dual ;’ as if this accumulation could be raised otherwise than 
by taxes, and as if taxes were wholly passive as to retarding 
population, depreciating money, or injuring our manufactures 
and trade. How necessary is it to recall to such writers the 
maxim of Vauban, * Que Pargent le mieux employé est celui que 
le Rot laisse entre les mains de ses sujets.” We have had in Eng- 
land no example of a government hoarding up money taken 
from the subject, since the days of Henry VII. ; a prince cer- 
tainly not the fittest in our history for the imitation of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


tit Singular, 
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Singular, however, as this pamphlet is, it deserves attention 
for the official hints with which it is interspersed. A hope 
is expressed (p. 4.) that our continental expences will not be 
of long continuance ; and it is admitted that an addition to 
our war-taxes would be felt as a.very heavy burden. It is 
afterward confessed (p.16.) that to avoid additional taxes js 
the true way to render the present taxes productive ; and it is 
taken for granted (p. 33.) that the rate of interest may fall in 
peace to four per cent. These admissions are remarkable. in the 
eye of any person who is accustomed to watch the language of 
ministers, as indicative of an approximation to a change of 
politics. Until Lord Liverpool’s accession to his present stas 
tion, our cabinet and the subordinate departments spoke no 
other language than that of an indefinite prolongation of war. 
It is amusing, likewise, to trace a similar change in the more 
elaborate speeches of Mr. Huskisson. He, who was formerly 
so resolute an advocate for adding sacrifice to sacrifice, now 
deems it proper to admit (Speech, p.53.) that the extension 
ef our debt can raise the ‘interest of money to six or seven per 
cent.; and that this high rate of interest has a prejudicial 
effect on Our manufactures, our commerce, and above all, on 
our agriculture.’ ‘The official ‘ Outlines’ conclude with a copy 
of the ** Resolutions” submitted to parliament, the substance of 
which may be comprized in a few sentences, and will serve to 
throw some light on Mr. Vansittart’s mysterious plan, 

The amount of national debt contracted before 1786 (nearly 
240 millions of stock,) is now discharged by the operation of the 
sinking-fund. 


An official declaration shall be made that this, and such: 


farther sums of national debt as may be bought up, are satisfied 
and discharged. 

- After such declaration, the stock so satisfied shall be formally 
cancelled by act of parliament; in order to make provision for 
charging any future loan on the funds hitherto appropriated to the 
payment of the interest of the stock thus redeemed. 

The sum of 867,963]. a-year shall be forthwith added to 
the sinking-fund ; and all monies belonging to that fund shall 
continue applicable to the reduction of the national debt, ex- 
cept in as far as these Resolutions otherwise provide. 

We are now to take leave of Mr. Vansittart and his financial 
calculations, for the purpose of making a few remarks, in our 
critical capacity, on the compositions of Mr. Huskisson and Dr. 
Hamilton. The chief merit of the former consists in perspi- 
cuous definitions of official measures; such as (p. 6. 10. 19.) of 
the nature of Mr. Pitt’s sinking-fund ; (p. 33.) of the object of 
the new plan; witha variety of details, (p. 19, 20. 27. 50.) on 
| which 
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which nothing but their want of interest to general readers 
prevents us from enlarging. ‘A loan,’ says Mr. Huskissong 
(p. 49-) is nothing but the sale by government of a certain 
number of annuities at the best price which it can get.’—-* Mr. 
Vansittart’s plan may be called an expedient for pushing our 
debt in time of war as far as possible, by taking as much as 
possible from the Sinking-fund.’ Mr. H., though no stranger 
to the plausibility of tone assumed by men in office, confesses 
(p- 44, 45.) that he was not a little startled at the bold as- 
sertions contained in the official ‘ Outlines’ and the appended 
tables; and he proceeds to detect their fallacy with the acute- 
ness of a practised politician, expatiating largely (p. 60. et seg.) 
on the inconsistency between the present and the former 
opinions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. After all, he is 
obliged (p. 73.) to admit that the change, against which he 
| makes such vehement protestations, is in a great measure no-= 
minal; and that a modification of the late plan of our sinking- 
fund would, in any event, have soon been requisite. In his 
Speech, (p. 39.48. 53.) as in his publication on the Bullion- 
question, we have been struck with the keen opposition-style 
of this guondam supporter of ministers; a keenness which neither 
salpersonal compliment (p. 79.) to Mr. Vansittart, nor an ap- 
parent moderation (p. 32.) in pushing an argument, is likely to 
. render palatable to the coadjutors of his earlier days. —In 
analyzing the substance of his reasoning, the principal con- 
clusion is that Mr. Vansittart’s plan would be unsuitable for a 
long continuance of war; and, in forming an estimate of his 
Speech as a composition, the leading blemish will be found to 
consist in prolixity. 
On turning to Dr. Hamilton’s pages, we find a work com- 
posed in a very different spirit from either of the other produc. 
| tions. It is a plain and unadorned statement of the result of 
patient and methodical calculation; and the writer appears to 
have no other view than the correction, or rather the modifi- 
cation, of some very erroneous and generally circulated opinions. 
The only point of resemblance between him and Mr. Huskisson 
will be found in a mutual partiality to diffuseness of illustration, 
‘This was the grand error of Dr. Smith, and arose from his not 
being aware how greatly a habit of condensation may be made 
conducive to perspicuity. ‘The Appendix to Dr. Hamiltor’s 
publication is exclusively in the form of tables; a form so much 
Superior to any.other for arithmetical combinations, that we 
cannot help regretting that an approximation to it had not 
been attempted in various passages (p.46, 47, &c.) of the 
text. Calculation-is seldom an attractive» exercise of our 
powers; and nothing proves a greater relief to the tedium of 
Ray. May, 1813. G it 
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it than the points which well chosen vacancies render distinct 
and prominent to the eye of the reader. ‘he learned author 
takes the precaution, in our opinion very unnecessarily, to pro- 
test against the imputation of deficient patriotism, in conse- 
quence of the freedom of his strictures on our finances. Of 
crieurs, a8 the French term them, or of those who run riot in 
declamations on ‘public prosperity, we have had abundance in 
our day: but the men whom he country really wants are those 
who can unite a spirit of impartiality to the knowlege and in- 
dustry which are necessary to throw light on her most import- 
ant interests. —It is of consequence to remark that Dr. H. 
does not undertake to discuss the mora/ influence of financial 
Measures; we mean, the temporary effect produced on the 
popular mind by the adoption of a specious system. His la- 
bours are strictly arithmetical, and his judgment on our official 
‘schemes is founded altogether on their numerical results. With 
this limitation, his conclusions are to be received; and if his 
‘countrymen are agreed that permanent consequences are the 
‘only objects worthy of a wise government, they will be at no 
doss to put a value on the information which he has given to 


them. Lo. 





Art. IX. Remorse; a'Tragedy, in Five Acts. By S.'T. Cole- 
ridge. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. Pople. 1813. 


Gr tragedies have scemed, for some years past, to be a 

species of composition almost extinct in England. It 
might be interesting to investigate the causes of this strange 
decay of one branch of national genius, and to ascertain whe- 
ther they are to be found in the size and pantomimic splendor 
of our theatres; whether the taste of the public, which de- 
mands that size and splendor, be not, in fact, too frivolous 
for so high and grave a kind of entertainment ; or whether our 
dramatic authors themselves have not unaccountably failed in 
ambition to reach the highest point of their art, as if some 
penal law depressed their efforts and forbade them to rise 
above a certain station. ‘hese questions, however, we must at 
present decline to discuss; and confining ourselves principally 
to the play before us, which has more than common claims 
to our attention, we shall endeavour to appreciate its merits, 
and also to throw some light on the obstacles which have pre- 
vented this, and (by implication) other dramas of the day from 
attaining a greater degree of excellence. First, then, let us 
offer a tolerably full analysis of the story of * Remorse,’ which 
will include some remarks on the conduct of that story; and 
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examine the delineation and contrast of the characters, in- 
terspersing our observations with a few passages, which may 
give the reader an adequate idea of the dialogue. 

The scene of this drama is in Spain, aud the time is the reign 
of Philip the Second, just at the close of the civil wars against 
the Moors, and during the heat of the persecution which 
raged against them; shortly after the edict which forbad 
the wearing of Moresco apparel, under pain of death. The 
Marquis Valdez, a noble Spaniard, has two sons, Alvar and 
Ordonio. He is also guardian to the orphan Donna Teresa, 
who is alike the object of Alvar’s and Ordonio’s passion. So 
far we are reminded of the plot of “* The Orphan:” but the 
resemblance here ceases. Alvar, indeed, is the favoured bro- | 
ther, but the atrocious character of Ordonio is borrowed from 
some other source. He hires assassins to remove his rival: 
but the principal of them, Isidore, ‘ a Moresco chieftain, 
ostensibly a Christian,’ relents, on being informed by Alvar 
that he is Ordonio’s brother. Alvar leaves the country, but 
at the opening of the play he has returned to Spain ; having just 
landed on the coast of Granada, where he intends to assume 
the disguise of a Moor. ‘The years, too, which have elapsed 
during his exile, and his youth at the time of its commence- 
ment,— his long imprisonment, (which followed on his being 
wounded and taken in a battle for * the better cause’ in the 
Belgic states,) — and the scar of his wound, — all conspire to 
complete his disguise. He adds: 


Besides, they think me dead: 
And what the mind believes impossible, 
The bodily sense is slow to recognize.’ * 


He determines to seek an interview with Ordonio’s wife, as, 
he was informed by the assassin, Teresa had already become ; 
yet he retains some doubt of the tale, and a sort of general 
persuasion of the fidelity of his betrothed mistress. He is 
also resolved to awaken the conscience of his guilty brother ; 
Isidore having betrayed that he was employed by Ordonio. 

We are made acquainted with the chief of these circum- 
stances in the first scene between Alvar and Zulimez, his 
faithful attendant. ‘The full disclosure of such important 
events to that attendant, by his master, is opportunely delayed 
till their arrival in Spain; and thus the audience is made 
acquainted with them inartificially enough. A scene between 
Valdez and ‘Teresa follows, in which the father unsuccessfully 
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pleads the cause of his son Ordonio ; the fact being that Teresa 
is not married to him, and is entirely averse from his addresses. 
Monviedro, 2 Dominican and Inquisitor, now enters, with 
Alhadra the wife of Isidore, who has appealed to Ordonio for 
testimony of his ‘ soundness in the Catholic faith,’ he having 
been accused of a relapse into Mohammedanism. On Ordonio’s 
entrance, a scene ensues, which excites strong symptoms of 
« Remorse’ in the guilty brother, and increases ‘Teresa’s aver= 
sion for him. When the men have retired, she lingers with 
Alhadra on the beach, where the whole of the scene has 
hitherto passed; and while the latter is expressing her fears 
for her husband, they are interrupted by Alvar in his Moorish 
dress. After some agitation on his part, he converses with 
them, ‘and, under the fiction of a dream, relates or rather 
shadows out the principal circumstances of his attachment to 
Teresa, and of the attempt to assassinate him. ‘Teresa, of 
course, is greatly interested by this conversation; and she 
leaves Alvar more inclined than ever to believe in her fidelity, 
Act ii. introduces Ordonio and Isidore, near the house of 
the latter, in a wild and mountainous country. The patron 
again wishes to employ his dependant in his intrigues; and 
his desire now is that Isidore should disguise himself as a 
magician, and endeavour by some pretended act of sorcery to 
convince Teresa of the death of Alvar. For the furtherance of 
this design, he tells him to make use of the portrait of Teresa, 
which she had given to Alvar at their parting, (overseen by Or- 
donio,) and which, according to Ordonio’s orders, Isidore had 
taken from Alvar when his life was spared :—an event of 
which Ordonio is still uninformed. Isidore refuses com- 
pliance with this new deceit; urging that, at the time of 
the assassination, Ordonio had told him he was beloved b 
Teresa, and that he was ignorant of her attachment to Alvar, 
—nay ignorant who Alvar really was. A quarrel ensues, in 
the course of which Ordonio learns that his brother (before his. 
supposed death) was informed that he was the planner of the 
assassination. ‘This circumstance produces a design of bitter 
revenge against Isidore: but it is now proposed that the 
Moorish stranger, (the unknown Alvar,) about whose cha- 
racter much of mystery has appeared, shall be employed in this 
stratagem on ‘Teresa. An interview between the two brothers 
therefore takes place, at a eottage in the mountains, in which 
the elder has been concealed. After some delay, and several 
home-thrusts directed by Alvar against the conscience of Ordonio, 
the former learns the delightful secret that Teresa is net the 
wife of his brother, aud .is overjoyed to receive her portrait 
(which he had. been obliged to surrender in order to gave his: 
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life) for the purpose of the intended deception: but neither 
the plot, nor its object on Alvar’s part, namely, the wish to 
rouse the conscience of his brother, can excuse such cold- 
blooded delay in the lover's recognition of his mistress; and 
besides, there is something so strange, and at the same time so 
ludicrous, in this incident of mock-magic, on which the whole 
piece turns, that we cannot but consider it as a capital and in- 
surmountable defect in the story. 

Act iii. opens in the castle of Lord Valdez, with the so- 
Jemn mummery of soft music and invisible choristers, an altar, 
and incense suddenly taking fire on it, &c. &c. In the midst 
of the farce, instead of the picture of ‘Teresa, (whose aversion 
to the ‘ unholy rite’ saves her the pain of being present,) is ex- 
hibited an illuminated representation of the scene of Alvar’s 
supposed assassination. ‘This, it seems, Alvar had executed 
(for, opportunely, he is a limner,) during his banishment ; and 
the conscience of the villain is aroused by this exhibition (which 
we do not despair of seeing hereafter at the Royal Academy) 
as keenly as that of the king by the play in Hamlet. The In- 
quisitor and his attendants, however, break in on the scene of 
sorcery, and hurry off Alvar to the dungeon under the castle, 
A scene succeeds between Valdez, ‘Teresa, and Ordonio, which 
calls forth still more eloquently the compunction of the guilty 
brother. 

The ivth act introduces Isidore waiting for Ordonio in a 
cavern among the rocks ; where, after some dark and pregnant 
interchange of words, in which Ordonio bodies forth their own 
situation under a feigned tale, (reminding us of Alvar’s pre- 
tended dream before *,) the wily villain assaults his agent, and 
attempts to destroy him. Isidore, although summoned by a 
most ‘ moving letter’ to the interview, yet entertained some sus- 
picions of Ordonio, and came ready armed : but he is disarmed 
in their rencontre, and flies-from his superior into the inner 
part of the cavern. Hither Ordonio pursues him, but presently 
returns, alone: exclaiming, 


¢ I have hurl’d him down the chasm! Treason for treason.” 


At first thought, and still more at first sight, this incident 
commits some sin against poetical justice, and consequently we 
are beginning to recoil from it: but on a moment’s considera- 





* We have throughout the play too much dreaming, and allusion 
to dreams; and we are almost tempted to imagine that on some of 
these occasions the author’s will was suspended, (as is the case in 
dreams, } and that he was mechanically forced to dwell on such airy 
subjects by some involuntary impulse. 
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tion, we acquiesce in it, as the probable though shocking result 
of the situation of the desperate Ordonio. 

Teresa now appears at the gate of the dungeon in which 
Alvar is confined. Valdez enters, and again vainly endeavours 
to reconcile her to the love of Ordonio. Meanwhile, a peasant 
brings him an alarming but unintelligible letter from his son, 
and he hastens to unravel it. ‘The scene changes to the ¢ moun- 
tains by moonlight,’ and Alhadra appears in her Moorish dress. 
She is shortly joined by a band of her countrymen, who are all 
eager to revenge the death of Isidore, which Alhadra in burnin 
grief communicates to them. She had followed her husband to 
the cavern, and, looking down the chasm in its last recess, had 
seen his blood on the jutting rocks. They rush off, impatient 
for revenge.—The whole of this scene strikes us as natural and 
spirited. 

Act vy. discloses the interior of the dungeon, and Alvar 
soliloquizing on his sad estate. ‘leresa enters ; a most beauti- 
ful scene follows; and their recognition is gradually and ten- 
derly completed. Ordonio now appears, with a poisoned goblet 
in his hand: a very impressive dialogue takes place between 
the brothers; and Ordonio at last, in an agony of horror, 
discovers his much-injured Alvar. Just as his shame, grief, 
pride, and *‘ Remorse,’ are mingling together into one wild 
distraction, Alhadra and her devoted Moors burst into the 
prison, and Ordonio dies by the hand of the wife of Isidore. — 
The rest may be imagined ; Alvar and Teresa bend over the 
body of their ¢ guilty brother.’ 

We have thus analyzed the story of the play ; and in so 
doing we have anticipated some of our intended remarks on the 
move striking scenes, as well as offered the observations which 
we promised on the conduct of the plot. It remains for us 
to call the attention of the reader, and to recall that of the 
spectator, to the more prominent beauties of the tragedy ; and 
to point out the contrast of character in the Dramatis Persone. 
Descriptions, of a high and unusual merit, occur in every act. 
The detached passages, in which some common thought (or 
rather some thought which we fancy is common, from its ac- 
knowleged force and general intelligibility,) is clothed in its 
own language, we mean in the very best and most poetical, are 
also numerous : 


¢ Remorse is as the heart in which it grows : 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true Repentance ; but if proud and gloomy, 
It is a poison-tree, that, pierced to the inmost, 
Weeps only tears of poison !” 
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This is well: but much that follows is better. Of Shakspeare 


we are frequently reminded; not by any paltry plagiarism, 
but by bold and original imitation, if we may be allowed the 


expression. For instance, 
—— ‘ My long captivity 
Left meno choice: The very Wish too languish’d 


With the fond Hope that nurs’d it ; the sick babe 
Droop’d at the bosom of its famish’d mother.’ 


“© Thy wish was father, Harry! to that thought.” mein 
Harry the Fourth. 


Both, perhaps, are conceits: but the copy is superior to the 
original. ‘Then, as a description : 


‘ Alvar. As we passed by, I bade thee mark the base, 


Of yonder cliff — 

© Zulimez. That rocky seat you mean, 
Shaped by the billows ?— 

¢ Alvar. There Teresa met me, 


The morning of the day of my departure. 
We were alone: the purple hue of dawn 
Fell from the kindling east asiant upon us, 
And, blending with the blushes on her cheek, 
Suffus’d the tear-drops there with rosy light. 
There seem’d a glory round us, and Teresa 
The angel of the vision !— 

—— Hadst thou seen 
How in each motion her most innocent soul 
Beam’d forth and brighten’d, thou thyself would’st tell me, 
Guilt is a thing impossible in her, 
She must be innocent !” 


The touching fancies of Teresa, in her description to Valdez 
of the employment of her lone hours, occupied as they are 
in sanguine dreams of the safety of his son*, display a very 
powerful range over the wildest and least frequented lands of 
poesy, in the mind of the writer: but these ‘we must omit. 
Alhadra’s description of her miseries in prison, when first she 





* Surely Miss Baillie must have seen (or must have dreamt of) 
this trait in the character of Teresa. Her own “ Aurora” is not a 
more ardent picture of Hope; and, in a passage which fellows, we 
fancy that we trace some resemblance to “ Orra.’”? Is not this * sue 
perstitious fear ?”’ 





‘ Still a tale of spirits works upon her— 
She is a lone enthusiast, sensitive, 
Shivers, and cannot keep the tears in her eye :— 
And such do love the marvellous too well 
Not to believe it.’ 
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fell under the censure of the Inquisition, is equally forcible in 
a different manner : 


‘ Teresa. What might your crime be? 

¢ Alhad. I was a Moresco! 
They cast me, then a young and nursing mother, 
Into a dungeon of their prison house, 
‘Where was no bed, no fire, no ray of light, 
No touch, so sound of comfort! The black air, 
It was a toil to breathe it! when the door, 
Slow opening at the appointed hour, disclosed 
One human countenance, the lamp’s red flame 
Cower’d as it enter’d, and at once sunk down. 
Oh miserable! by that lamp to see 
My infant quarrelling with the coarse hard bread 
Brought daily : for the little wretch was sickly— 
My rage had dried away its natural food. 
In darkness I remain’d—the dull bell counting, 
Which haply told me, that the all-cheering sun 
Was rising on our garden. When I dozed, 

_ My infant’s moanings mingled with my slumbers 
And waked me.—If you were a mother, lady, 
I should scarce dare to tell you, that its noises 
And peevish cries so fretted on my brain, 

That I have struck the innocent babe in anger.’ 








' ‘We omit much that follows, of very curious observation on 
character, and of truly pathetic poetry. —If a due occasion 
arise for the introduction of such a thought as the following, 
who will reject it ? 


¢ Time, as he courses onwards, still unrolls 
The volume of concealment. In the FUTURE, 
. Asin the optician’s glassy cylinder, 
The indistinguishable blots and colors 
‘ Of the dim past coliect and shape themselves, 
Upstarting in their own completed image, 
To scare or to reward.’— 


Should we have doubted for a moment of the genuineness of 


the subjoined passage, had we found it even in a doubtful work 
_of Shakspeare ? 


‘ Valdez. My Alvar lov’d sad music from a child. 
Once he was lost : and after weary search 
We found him in an open place in the wood, 
To which spot he had followed a blind boy, 
Who breath’d into a pipe of sycamore 
Some strangely moving notes: and these, he said, 
Were taught him in a dream. Him we first saw 
Stretch’d on the broad top of a sunny heath-bank : 
And lower down poor Alvar, fast asleep, 


Fis head upon the blind boy’s dog. It pleas’d me 
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To mark how he had fasten’d round the pipe 
A silver toy his grandam had late given him. 
Methinks I see him now as he then look’d— 
Even so! — He had outgrown his infant dress. 
Yet still he wore it. — 

© Min. My tears must not flow! 
I must not clasp his knees, and cry, My Father !” 


Some of the morbid and atheistical reflections of Ordonie 
are strongly expressed : 


© Love! love! and then we hate! and what? and wherefore ? 
Hatred and love! Fancies oppos’d by fancies ! 
What ? if one reptile sting another reptile ? 
Where is the crime? The goodly face of nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 
Are we not all predestin’d Transiency, 
And cold Dishonor ? Grant it, that this hand 
Had given a morsel to the hungry worms 
Somewhat too early —Where’s the crime of this? 
That this must needs bring on the idiocy 
Of moist-eyed Penitence—’tis like a dream ! 


¢ Vald. Wildtalk, my son! But thy excess of feeling 
(averting himself. 





Almost, I fear, it hath unhing’d his brain. 

‘ Ord. (Now in soliloquy, and now addressing his father: and 
just after the speech has commenced, Teresa re-appears 
and advances slowly. ) 

Say, I had lay’d a body in the sun! 
Well! in a month there swarm forth from the corse 
A’ thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient beings 
In place of that one man.—Say, I had 4://’d him! | 
(Teresa starts, and stops listening. 
Yet who shall tell me, that each one and all 
Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy 
As that one life, which being push’d aside, 
Made room for these unnumber’d 

‘ Vald. O mere madness ! 

[Teresa moves hastily forwards, and places herself directly 
before Ordonio, ] 

© Ord. (Checking the feeling of surprixe, and forcing his tones into 
an expression of playful courtesy.) 

Teresa? or the phantom of ‘Teresa ?” 





The directions to the actors in this passage, and in many 
others, are too German and too minute: but, says the author, 
in the preface *, ‘from the necessity of hastening the publi- 





* We cannot avoid remarking the inaccurate composition of this 
preface, particularly in the first page. 
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cation I was obliged to send the manuscript intended for the 
stage, which is the sole cause of the number of directions 
printed in Italics.’ His gratitude to the performers is surely 
overcharged. 

Isidore’s description of the chasm, down which he is after. 
ward hurled, in the fourth-act, is poetical, if not dramatic. 
Whatever these expressions may be, they are living and 
energetic : 

a 


My body bending forward, yea, o’erbalanced 
Almost beyond recoil, on the dim, brink 

Of a huge chasm I stept. ‘The shadowy moonshine, 
Filling the void, so counterfeited substance, 

That my foot hung aslant adown the edge.’ 





Teresa’s contrast of Alvar and Ordonio, when she is 
resisting their father’s sollicitation for the latter, is a passage 
which may modestly be compared with the comparison of 
Hamlet’s father and uncle: 


¢ O that I had indeed the sorcerer’s power 
I would call up before thine eyes the image 
Of my betrothed Alvar, of thy First-born ! 
His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead, 
His tender smiles, love’s day-dawn on his lips ! 
That spiritual and almost heavenly light 
In his commanding eye—his mien heroic, 
Virtue’s own native heraldry ! to man 
Genial, and pleasant to his guardian angel. 
Whene’er he gladden’d, how the gladness spread 
Wide round him! and when oft with swelling tears, 
Flash’d through by indignation, he bewail’d 
The wrongs of Belgium’s martyr’d patriots, 
Oh, what a grief was there—for joy to envy, 
Or gaze upon enamour’d ! 





O my father ! 
Recal that morning when we knelt together, 
And thou did’st bless our loves ! O even now, 
Even now, my sire! to thy mind’s eye present him 
As at that moment he rose up before thee, 
Stately, with beaming look! Place, place beside him - 
Ordonio’s dark perturbed countenance ! 
Then bid me (Oh thou could’st not) bid me turn 
From him, the joy, the triumph of our kind ! 
To take in exchange that brooding man, who never 
Lifts up his eye from the earth, unless to scowl.’ 


Her exclamation of melancholy joy, whey reflecting on her 
past days of love, is not inferior : 


¢ O Alvar! Alvar! that they could return 
These blessed days that imitated heaven, 
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When we two wont to walk at even tide ; 

When we saw nought but beauty ; when we heard 
The voice of that Almighty One who lov’d us 

In every gale that breath’d, and wave that murmur’d ! 
O we have listen’d, even till high-wrought pleasure 
Hath half assumed the countenance of grief, 

And the deep sigh seem’d to heave up a weight 


Of bliss, that press’d too heavy on the heart. ‘ 


(4 pause.) 
And this majestic Moor, seems he not one 
Who oft and long communing with my Alvar 
Hath drunk in kindred lustre from his presence, : 
And guides me to him with reflected light ? 
What if in yon dark dungeon coward treachery “Sa 
Be groping for him with envenom’d poignard — 
Hence womanish fears, traitors to love and duty — 


T’ll free him. [ Exit Teresa.’ t 


Alvar’s reflections on the ill-judging conduct of men to- 
wards their erring brethren, and his culogy on the reforming } 
powers of Nature, 


(© With other ministrations, thou, Oh, Nature! 
Healest thy wand’ring and distemper’d child,’) 


may perhaps remind our readers of the German sentimenta- 
lity which was so fashionable a few years since; and which, 
among other sublime effusions, produced — “Qh holy Nature! 
thou dost never plead in vain !”—— but such ebullitions of senti- 
ment ought to be and are less offensive now ; and perhaps the 
recoil of opinion, by which we have been led to despise and i! 
laugh at every thing sentimental, requires check rather than | 
encouragement at present. When Ordonio offers the poisoned ; 
cup to Alvar, the remark of the latter, by which he conveys | 
or rather hints his suspicions that the cup zs poisoned, appsars 
to us to be conceived and expressed in the last corruption 7 y 
of taste: 


© Alvar. Yon insect on the wall, 
Which moves, this way and that, its hundred limbs, 
Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft, A 
It weré an infinitely curious thing ! \ 
But it has life, Ordonio! life, enjoyment ! 
And by the power of its miraculous will 
Wields all the complex movements of its frame 
Unerringly to pleasurable Ends ! 
Saw I that insect on this goblet’s brim 
I would remove it with an anxious pity ! 

© Ordonio. What meanest thou ? 

Aly. There’s poison in the wine.’ 


Alvar’s 
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Alvar’s reproof, however, to his half-reasoning and wholly 
abandoned brother, is most eloquent and instructive : 


‘ What then art thou? For shame, put up thy sword! 

What boots a weapon in a wither’d arm? 

I fix mine eye upon thee, and thou tremblest ! 

I speak, and fear and wonder crush thy rage, 

And turn it to a motionless distraction ! 

Thou blind self worshipper! thy pride, thy cunning. 

Thy faith in universal villany, 

Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 

For all thy human brethren—out upon them! 

What have they done for thee ? have they given thee peace ? 

Cur’d thee of starting in thy sleep? or made 

The darkness pleasant when thou wak’st at midnight? 

Art happy whemalone? Can’st walk by thyself 

With even step and quiet cheerfulness ? 

Yet, yet thou may’st be sav’d 
‘ Ord. (vacanily repeating the words.) Sav’d ? sav’d? 
‘ Alo. One pang! 


Could I call up one pang of true Remorse!’ 





We conclude our extracts with the last speech of Alhadra : 


¢ I thank thee, Heaven ! thou hast ordain’d it wisely, 
That still extremes bring their own cure. That point 
In misery, which makes the oppressed Man 
Regardless of his own life, makes him too 
Lord of the Oppressor’s — Knew I an hundred men 
Despairing, but not palsied by despair, 
This arm should shake the Kingdoms of the World ; 
‘The deep foundations of iniquity 
Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath them ; 
The strong-holds of the cruel men should fall, 
Their Temples and their mountainous Towers should fall 5 
Till Desolation seem’d a beautiful thing, 
And all that’ were and had the Spirit of Life, 


Sang-a new song to her who had gone forth, 
Conquering and still to conquer.’ 


Our readers, we think, will now be ready to join with us in 
our approbation of the vigorous and animated versification of this 
drama. It is indeed occasionally irregular and inharmonious, but 
scarcely ever spiritless. ‘The characters demand a more unquali- 
fied panegyric. Alvar (with the above-mentioned drawback of his 
unnatural conduct as a lover) is an admirable draught of the 
gentle, ardent, and generous cavalier. Isidore is human nature 
itself, exposed to dangerous temptation, and displayed in some 
of its most striking varieties of weakness and strength, of good 
and bad. Alhadra ts Moorish nature. ‘Teresa, 2s the author 
confesses, is imperfectly developed, but still is mteresting 
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from her fidelity, and excites no common: sympathy from that 
sanguine disposition which is so congenial to the kinder part of 
our species. Valdez is little or nothing ; and Ordonio, om 
whom the author has expended his utmost strength, is far from 
being adequately successful. With the exception, almost with 
the sole exception, of the passages to which we have referredy 
there is something broad, coarse, and rudely marked in the 
features of his * Remorse.’ He seéms mad with antici- 
pated detection too soon: yet he is the sketch of no vulgar 
imagination. 

In a word, we think that Mr. Coleridge has'only to put some 
rein on his fancy, to prune some of the exuberant branches of 
his taste, (if we may venture to offer critical advice in a mixed 
metaphor,) and to lean, in future, to an imitation of the pa~ 
thos and the melody of Otway rather than of the nerve and 
roughness of the elder play-wrights, in order to become a dra- 


matic ornament of his age and nation. H 3 
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Ant. X. The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. 


George Canning, during the late Election at Liverpool, and, on a - 


public Occasion, in Manchester. To which is appended a sum- 
mary Account of the Election. 8vo. pp. 64. Murray. 


Ant. XI. 4 Review of the Speeches of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, on the late Election for Liverpool, as far as they relate 
to the Questions of Peace and of Reform. By William Roscoe. 
8vo. pp. 65. Cadell and Davies. 1812. 


Farsi town of Liverpool has long been divided between our 
two great political parties. ‘There, as in other mercantile 
cities, a large majority formerly prevailed, who, putting literal 
confidence in the declarations of ministers, considered war and 
measures of vigour as indispensable to the welfare of the coun- 
try; and so general was this persuasion, that, in the election of 
1806, the Foxite’ party had considerable difficulty, though their 
friends were in office, in obtaining the return of one of the 
members. In the next election, May 1807, the ministerial in- 
terest seemed all powerful; and notwithstandjng the dreadful 
losses experienced by the Liverpool merchants, from the mis« 
management of our West-India colonics and our Orders in 
Council, the influence of former prepossessions gave way very 
slowly to different feelings. This was the more remarkable, bee 
cause the prosperity of the city depends almost entirely on the suc- 
cessful state of West India and American trade. At last, 
about twelve months ago, the distress of Liverpool, from the 
total stoppage of American intercourse, became so serious as 
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to lead to an urgent ‘petition to Parliament; and the issue of 
this and other petitions being a repeal of our Orders in Council, 
the oppositionists in Liverpool flattered themselves with having 
obtained a sufficient hold on their townsmen to carry the nomi- 
nation of the two members at the late election. In their ar- 
dent calculations, however, they not only overlooked the weight 
of the influence that would be exerted against them, and the 
stubborn adherence of their adversaries to former feelings, 
whether connected or not with sound views of their own inte- 
rest, but, by attempting to bring in both members, they ex. 
cited unusual activity against their design. 

Mr. Brougham having been put up by the oppositionists, and 
appearing to be highly acceptable from his recent parliamentary 
labours, the ministerialists found it necessary to look out for a 
man of reputation as his riyal ; and they fixed, with considerable 
address, on Mr. Canning. Not satisfied with carrying that 
gentleman’s election, they published, first in the news-papers, 


‘**8'and afterward in the shape of a pamphlet, the admired ha- 





rangues with which he regaled his hearers from the hustings, 
In turning over these pages, we find little that differs from the 
common professions and declarations of an electioneering can- 
didate: but they were managed, perhaps, with more than 
common dexterity, and delivered with more than ordinary 
eloquence. 

Mr. C. took occasion to tell his friends (p.25.) that the office 
of Secretary of State had been twice offered to him in the course 
of the last six months. ‘* 1 declined office, gentlemen, not 
because I was unwilling to render any services of which my 
poor abilities were capable — not because I did not acknowledge 
' the gracious disposition of my Prince; but because, if accepted 
on such terms, it would not have enabled me to serve the pub 
lic with efficiency.” A very cautious manner, this, of explain- 
ing a refusal which is said to have proceeded from an expecta- 
tion of taking, with Marquis Wellesley, the lead in the cabinet, 
and from a determination not to come into office without it !— 
However, amid all these effusions and disclosures, Mr. Canning 
sedulously avoided two topics:—his conduct towards Lord 
Castlereagh, and the difference with Mr. Perceval which led 
to his own resignation in autumn 1809. 

Mr. Roscoe, in his ¢‘ Review,’ enlarges chiefly on the perti- 
nacity of the quoncan minister respecting the question of war. 
«‘ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Canning, “ I have been the uniform 
Supporter of the war” — “ There is, in point of fact, no neces- 
sary connection between the question of war and the question 
of scarcity’—* Gentlemen, you must not attribute your 
sufferings to the misconduct of government” — * Your af- 
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flictions, gentlemen, are as unavoidable as a hurricane or a tor- 


nado.” ‘These, and other expressions equally extravagant, are 


quoted and ‘criticised at considerable length by Mr. Roscoe. 
He expresses (p.§7.) great surprise that the inhabitants of Li- 
verpool, Warrington, and Manchester, have bestowed applause 
on such language ; and he takes (p. 47, 48.) great pains to demon- 
strate the absurdity of the notion that our trade can be eventually 
benefited by an obstinate prosecution of hostilities. He does not, 
however, like some other oppositionists, go so far as to charge Mr. 
Canning with being conscious of the fallacy of the arguments 
which he so gravely pronounced. The latter found their suspicion 
on Mr. C.’s declaration at the public dinner at Liverpool, that 
“‘ the price we should have to pay for peace would be the sur 
render of our maritime rights.” He could not, we have heard 
it said, fail to be aware that what are called maritime rights 
are chiefly measures affecting enemies, or neutrals ; and that, in 
a state of peace, there is no such character as either enemy or 
neutral. Accordingly, the discussion of maritime rights expires 
at once with the cessation of hostilities; and it would be futile 
to make stipulations relative to them in a treaty, because such 
stipulations could not be applicable to a state of peace, and 
would certainly be disregarded on a renewal of war. Bonaparte, 
indeed, has chosen to make many vehement declarations on the 
subject of maritime rights: but his allegations are known to be 
frequently thrown out for the purpose of delusion; and on 
turning to the Moniteur of January 1808, we find it expressly 
admitted that the treatment of neutrals ‘* needs form no stipu- 
lation in a pacific arrangement, being necessarily suspended 
during peace, and liable to alteration on the renewal of 
war.” : 

In another part of the pamphlet (p. 9. et seg.), Mr. Roscoe 
examines Mr. Canning’s views regarding parliamentary reform, 
and seems astonished to find him little acquainted with 
the history of our constitution. ¢ I had been accustomed,’ says 
Mr. Roscoe, (p. 6.) £ to consider him as having formed an im- 
portant part of administration, and, if not the leader, as the 
most effective person in a great political party. What then 
was my surprise when I found, instead of extended views, the 
most narrow and unaccountable prejudices? Instead of grave 
or sober remarks on points in which good men differ, and wise 
men doubt, the most crude and inconsiderate notions.’ Such, 
we believe, is often the mortifying discovery, on a near ap- 
proach to those who shine forth to the multitude in all the rays 
of official splendor ; and that Mr. Roscoe should not long ago 
have had penetration enough to make such discoveries appears, 
we confess, rather extraordinary: but we have no wish to 
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pursue the subject farther; and we should have hardly adverted to 
it, were it not to be apprehended that the prudent and tem~ 
perate disposition, recently discovered by the majority of our 
statesmen, may be rendered less acceptable to the public by 
high-sounding declamations in fayour of war and vigour, on the 
part of parliamentary candidates for popularity. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1813. 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 12. Warwick Castle ; a Poem. Embellished with Engravings 
from Drawings by J. Roe, Warwick. 4to. pp.47. 5s. Long- 
man and Co. 1812. 

«« Ut pictura poesis’? would in some respects be a correct account 
of this publication; we mean, that the poet and the landscape. 

inter have with tolerable exactness represented Warwick and Ke- 
nelworth Castles ; and that those of our readers who have visited 
these celebrated spots (forming perhaps the most striking contrast 
of ruined and of undecayed beauty in architecture, that our country 
can exhibit, ) will recognize the features of each with pleasure. While, 
however, we praise the design.of both artists, the execution of their 

‘several representations is by no means so meritorious. In the poetry, 

indeed, we have many defects to notice. Throughout, it wants 

spirit, and too often harmony ; and the re ot is not so faultless 
as it should be in a shart and easy effort of versification. Let our 
xeaders form their own opinion from these specimens : 


¢ Majestic téwérs ! past is now the day, 

When giant strength, and brutal force bear sway,’ &c. “5. 
¢ No guards mount ramparts for defence or state, 

But one old Porter keeps each Castle gate.’ 6. 
* And now dbo/d Fancy wild excursion tries, 

Spreads her broad wing of Gossamer, and flies 


To other days, when Knight with gallant air 
By deed of arms did woo some Lady fair,’ &c. rr. 


As the bard is proceeding to ascend Guy’s Tower, in Warwick 
Castle, he checks his lofty flights of imagination with the following 
truly sensible remark : 


‘ But dangerous now vagaries in the head.’ 


Again, when he fears that his strain is too morose and unsocial, he 
subjoins, 


¢ But these are queries of an eremite.’ 


The beauties of Guy’s Cliff deserve the profusion of epithets 
(namely, ‘ romantic, sweet, calm, delighttul, elegant,’ ) which the 
author showers on this classical resideace of Mr. Greatheed, in one 
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couplet. He takes no notice, however, of the fine specimens of 
painting, (the works of a lamented son of the proprietor,) which 
adorn the interior of this singularly attractive mansion. Leamington, 
and its lately increasing popularity as a watering-place, are not for- 
gotten; nor, indeed, any part of the more interesting environs of 
Warwick. — If a second edition of this “ Warwick Vade Mecum’” ap- 
s pears, let the author erase the following distich : 


* Leave me my cottage, competence, and verse, 
I ask no more than to deserve zo worse,’ 


as well as the note about faith and good works. Hod. 


Art. 13. The First Epistle of Ovid translated ; and Minor Poems. 
8vo. 2s. I’. Hamilton. 1812. | 

This little pamphlet (for it consists of only thirty-seven pages) is 
dedicated to Capel Lofft, Esq., « the learned ‘patron of literature.’ 
In,the Preface, or rather the Advertisement prefixed to the poetry, 
we are informed, ‘ that the small portion of knowledge which the 
author possesses has been acquired by sedulously improving those in- 
terstitial vacancies’ (Dii boni! What a phrase!) * which a life, 
spent in business or domestic concerns, has afforded.’ ‘This ominous 
introduction is followed by a very adequate display of rhymes. What 
motive can induce people to publish such verses as the subjoined ? 





‘ To thee, Ulysses, slow to bless my sight, 
Does thy Penelope this letter write ; 
Yet not an answer with thine hand prepare, 
But come and let thy lips thy fate declare.’ 


“ Hanc tua sheet lento tibi mittit Ulysse 5 
Nil mibi rescribas, attamen ipse veni.”” 





Enough of the ‘ translation:’ let us now refer for a moment to the 
i} © Minor Poems.’ 


¢ Ope To GENIUS. 


‘ Where dost thou, Genius, lofty pow’r! 
Thine habitation hold ; ° 
Below does thy high palace tow’r, 
Built of terrestrial mould : ; 
Or liv’st in upper regions bright, 
Where never ebbs the tide of light : 
Or not confined to place | 
Through the immense of space, + 
Dost thou, excursive spirit! take thy way ; j 
To the far distant worlds thy visit pay, 
And of stupendous universe the extended bounds survey 2” 


Spirits, they say in the schools, are not in loco, but ubi. What- 
ever they may mean by this, it is clear, according to the present 
writer, that spirits may “ pay visits’? any where ; and consequently, 
we presume, they may be at home to a select party on any occasion, 
wherever their home may be, through ¢ the extended bounds of stu- 
pendous universe.’ Trut , this is very sorry stuff. De i 


Rav. May, 1813. H Arts 
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Art. 14. Oxoniana; a Didactic Poem, in séveral Letters on the 

“Tate improved mode of Study, and examination for Degrees in the 

University of Oxford. By a Cambridge Master of Arts. 8vo. 
p- 98. 6s. sewed. Bickerstaff. 1812. 

From the aukward and barbarous language of this unconnected 
rhapsody, we expected, as we toiled along, that we should discover 
the false pretensions of the author to any personal knowlege of the 
Universities which he severally represents and reproves: but alas! 
he really seems to be a son of A/ma Mater, from his acquaintance 
. with her forms and discipline, as she presides over each of these insti- 
tutions. Whether Cambridge has to suffer by his claim of relation- 
ship, or whether in fact he be an unworthy Oxonian, we are at a 
loss to decide. However this may be, 


“© Granta suum renuit, Rhedycina refugit alumnum.”’ 


Not only is he a gross offender in expression, but his versification is 
more incorrect than any which in these musical days it is usual to 
encounter. A few extracts from any part of the book will sufficiently 
eonfirm our censure : 


‘ Redolent of duty, on religion’s plan, 
They know to vindicate God’s ways to man. 
Not so to vindicate what burning zeal 
Gives by abstracted faith’ weak minds to feel, 
When laden by their sins they bode no fear, 
Since visionary saints their prospects cheer. 
And Jesus, hand in hand, and cheek by jowl, 
Pours drops of brandy into sinner’s soul ; 
Thus spirit-renovated, they exhale 
Crude eructations, indigested, stale, 
Endors’d predestinators, by their head 
Calvin! no sleeping partner in the trade. 
First of the frm, on enlarg’d principle 
To Faith their speculative profits tell, 
And dividends propose of twelve per cent., 
From new theology’s repos’t’ry sent. 
Meek saints! the gall of bitterness not past, 
In teeth of reprobate, damnation cast, 
Save those by evangelical controul, 
Tho’ fleshly lusts still war against the soul. 
All strong in faith, give drubbing to the devil, 
Arch-demon him, the origin of evil.’ 


The ensuing line is as accurate in grammar, as the whole of the 
above passage is elegant in design and execution : 


‘And must our youth with faculties be froze?’ 


It would be endless to enumerate such offences. ¢ Non stabit illa domus,’ 
&c. 87., and ‘argumentem,’&c., 93.,are misprints.—'T he only interest- 
ing parts of the pamphlet are the mottoes to the several letters, which 
are extracted at some length from Thomson, Cowper, &c. &c. Among 
the numerous grammatical deficiencies to which we have alluded, = 
artic 
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article is omitted throughout ; ‘a wondering age’ is called wond’ring 
age, and ‘an attentive boy,’ attentive boy, &c: without mercy. 
Walter Scott may be so permitted to trespass occasionally: but is it 


tolerable Tanto dissimilem, &c.? . Hod F 


Art.15.  Fite-Gwarine; a Ballad of the Welsh Border. In Three 
Cantos. With other Rhymes, legendary, incidental, and hu- 
mourous. By John F.M. Dovaston, A.M. 12mo. pp. 286. 
7s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1812. 

The ballad of Fitz-Gwarine is by far the best in this collection, 
and contains some pleasing imagery and poetical touches, although 
they are disfigured by a want of polish and correctness inthe verse. — 
The humorous poems, however, are far from commendable; and 
the author’s talents must be aided by time and study, if he aspires to 
the title of a poet : though we question whether, in any. case, his com- 
positions would rise above mediocrity, or repay him for neglecting 
the more solid pursuits to which he seems tobe -professionally 


devoted. Ms Bar. 
Art. 16. The Noble Foundling; or, the Hermit of the Tweed, a 

Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Thomas Trotter, M.D. 8yo.. 4s. 

Longman and Co. 1812. : 

‘ The Noble Foundling’ contains many poetical passages, and 
some entire scenes which are sufficiently dramatic.; * On. revisiting 
Tweedside,’ says Dr. Trotter, ‘:after many years ‘of absence in the 
service of my country, early: feelings naturally recurred to my re- 
membrance, and gave birth to the following drama.’ » It~is. partly 
founded on a border-tale relating. to Habbie Ker: of: Cessford, and 
comprizes the old story of an usurper, and of a rightful heir who 
is at last restored to his property. -Some of the characters, especially 
those of the hero and the heroine, are-well conceived. and supported: 
but little that is new occurs in any part. of the tragedy. ..We. are 
continually reminded of Douglas, and generally to:the disadvantage of 
the present performance, though sometimes we think that it will bear 
the comparison. — We emit the speeches of Albert and of Orlando 
in the second act, as both inferior to their original : 


‘ Albert. My name is Albert ; and unknown to fame 
On Yarrow’s banks my clod-built cottage stands, &c. i 

‘ Orlando. A small estate, enough for frugal times, * 
On Leeder’s banks was my acai seat,” &c. 


but, in point of flowing and unlaboured versification, we do not con- 

ecive that the subjoined passage, would have.done.any discredit to, the 

tragic poet of Scotland. Matilda and Oswald, the heroine and ; 
hero, are conversiiuy previously to’ Oswald’s.departure for the wars. 

The speech of the Lady is certainly too,long, and too artificial: but, | 

waiving these objections, we_must commend the passage, 


© Matilda. Can heaven approve this murd’rous waste of being ?— 
Above all creatures man is most a savage — Z 
Tis man, inhuman man, whose trade is war : 
That gives creation’s face the gloom of mourning ; 
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And clothes his mother earth in robes of sable — 
Guilty pre-eminence ! — 
. Oswald. Pity, the dear prerogative of woman ; 


. bof. The gift that made her beauties more divine, 


Wakes in thy breast an excess of compassion — 

¢ Mat. Oh! how I pray that heaven would yet depute, 
Some meek forgiving spirit to-be umpire — 
I plead not to offend the soldier’s ears — 
Oswald is all absorb’d in camps and arms : 
And the first rome that shall sound the charge, 
Shall stifle all Matilda’s cries and fears — 

© Osqy. Not absence, nor the thousand toils of war, 
Shall ever raze thy image from my breast — 
While camps contain me, thou shalt charm my thoughts : 
Thy smiles shall shield me from each hostile arm — 
When vict’ry opens, thou shalt be the prize ; 

, And all my life be sweeten’d with thy love. 

© © Mat. But should the fate of battle e’er hang doubtful = 
Ah! think while pent in some sequester’d turret, 
I, with my female friends must feed on tears : 
And sadly ask each _— the news — 
©! say how shall I dire suspense ? 

¢ Ose. Let but Matilda’s bosom cease to fear ; 
Fortune will yet be faithful to our wislies. 

¢ Mat. And in some hoyrmore luckless than the rest ; 
And anxious as we trim the midnight lamp, 
Or pensive wait the slow approach of morn ; 
The fearful message stuns our trembling ears, 
That all is lost ! — how shall we hear the tidings ?— 
Or where for succour will the helpless run ?— | 
And, as the Trojan dames, their town on fire, 
Made every fane to echo with their shrieks : 
Shall we, on lovers, husbands, brothers, call — 
‘Then frantic hasten to the field of battle, 
Where not yet cold the bleeding soldier lies — 
How shall we stoop to view each mangl’d warrior ; 
Wash from their pallid cheeks the crimson stains, 
To learn the features of the form we lov’d — 
Amidst this dread and agonizing scene : | 
When boist’rous grief has reach’d supreme distraction ; 
jy & more than wretehed, lost, forlorn Matilda ; 
Shall raving seek thy pale and bloated corse — 
With Oswald’s name drown every dying groan : 
Aind to thy dear remains convulsive cling — 
Till tkis frail heart shall burst — those pulses stop — 
And woe itself forget to utter more — 


Oh! — : Swoous into Osqvald’s arms.) 
‘ Osw. Help — bring help, Matilda sinks away—’ 
We must notice, as we pass, the faulty line — 
‘ Wakes in thy breast an Excéss of compassion ;?— 
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and we must censure the bombast of 
¢ When boist’rous grief has reach’d supreme distraction :” 


but, on the whole, the dialogue, surely, is creditable as a piece of 
poetry. We select a companion to it, ina different manner. It is the 
soliloquy of the ch when he feels his fortunes beginning to 


' totter under him : 
‘ Cessford solus. 


¢ The hour approaches that must try my courage: 

And tell the present age and future times 
How Cessford liv’d — and how he chose to die — 
True, I have been ambitious — what of that— 
There is a succéss in the game of life; 
Which if I have not earn’d —I have deserv’d it— 
No puling counsels sway’d my daring passions ; 
No cries of conscience tam’d their bold career ; 
Or brought my soul to sue a mean repentance — 
What puny minds pe gn 3 guilt and fraud ; 
The vaulting spirit calls the road to greatness — 
Then what is fame if not the way I wish it? 

. 2Tis but a sound made to decoy the fool : 
‘The bait which pedants use to lure the boy ; 
And bend the future manhood to their craft — 
The sturdy moralist who musterg ages ; 
To cull the polish’d system of fils laws : 
He brings not forth a purer code than mine ; 
Still must he scourge with iron, or rule with blood — 
There be among us in these latter days, 
Men who can whine ; and give you tears like girls — 
Their nature is too faint at sight of blood : 
And catch the megrim when you speak of wounds — 
An hundred such would make you half a soldier : 
So much the rogues are traitors to their species — 
Were I again to pace this round of life ; 
I would not trust those weeping fools an hour ; 
Whose wat’ry hearts so quickly flood their nostrils — 
Had I thus chosen friends of sterner stuff : 
Whose breasts are steel’d against these melting humours ; 
This day had never witness’d Cessford’s fall : 
Or knaves in smiles been scoffers of his fortune.’ 


After these specimfens, we must acknowlege that, we are surprised 
to meet with too many instances of carelessness or want of judgment 
like the following : 

© Since the business of life is to die ; 

O how hard is the lot of the brave; 

The knave, and the coward, and traitor —Oh fye! 

Are secure of a shroud and a grave.’ 
This is part of'a song intitled * The Forlorn Hope.’ — How could 
the author describe his physician so ludicrously as to spoil the whole 
effect of his imitation of the scene in Macbeth? or what right has Sir 
Walter Ker to object to the Doctor’s fine and far-fetched expressions, 
when he answers bien as follows ?— 
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¢ He asks not for thy jargon but thy aid— . 
if in thy pharmacopoly thou hast a drug, 
r in the codex of thy numerous technicals 
A charm is known that can his fever curb, 
Go bring it forth, thou shalt be well requited. 
* Physician. 1 will. (Exit Physician.)’ 


‘ Hod. 
NOVELS. 


Art. 17. The Heart and the Fancy: or, Valsinore. A Tale. By 
Miss Benger. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1813. 

Mise Benger may be said to be a writer of fio ordinary class, since 
her work contains beautiful sentiments, and flashes of real genius. 
Many of the characters are new ; the narrative of Cornelius 1s very 
touching ; and the whole promises to charm the Aeart and captivate 
the fancy of many readers. Yet the fair author sometimes multiplies 
incidents till she confuses the story ; and she speaks too often in the 
present tense, as, ‘ he still sees her,’ for he still saw her, &c., which, 
im narrative, is inelegant. As, however, we find so much to com- 
mend in this novel, we hope to discover no room for censure in any 


future productions of the same pen. pth MYSB ar 


Art. 18. The Wife; or Caroline Herbert. By the late Author of 
‘© The Exemplary Mother.” ; Cooper.) 12mo. 2 Vols. 
10s. Boards. Becket and Porter, 1813. 

This is not only a moral but a religious tale ; written with simpli- 
city, and offering an example of virtue which may be useful and in- 
teresting to many of our fair readers: particularly such as are specu- 
lating on matrimony.—We may recommend it, therefore, not only 'to 
those who habitually peruse novels, but to others who may be dis- 
posed to amuse an hour or two with a work by which they cannot 
be injured, and may be benefited, if they please. pD° 


Art.19. Traits of Nature. By Miss Burney. Author of Claren- 
tine, Geraldine Fauconberg, &c. 12mo. 5 Vols. tl. 10s. 
Boards. (2d. Edition, 4 Vols.) Colburn. 

Landscape-painters and novel-writers take the same liberty with 
Nature; they do not copy her en masse, but select and combine 
her most striking features, in order to heighten interest and to augment 

leasure. With a complete knowlege of all the secrets of her art, Miss 

nee has strewed the path, along which she has conducted her hero 
and heroine, with a singular variety of incidents ; and if some of the 
contrivances and surprises are rather dramatic than natural, she would 
perhaps excuse hereelf to the critic, by saying that her undertaking 
required her to avoid all tameness, and to produce a strong effect. A 
fertile invention, a dexterity of management, and a fluency of style, are 
manifest in these volumes. Occasionally, however, Miss B. is a little too 
negligent in her expressions, and betrays a fondness for hard words: 
but the fable is blended with excellent moral lessons ; and, while the 
mind is amused, it is also improved. 

We have before remarked that, together with family-talents, we / 
discern a family-likenes¢ in this lady’s productions ; and the same idea is / 
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excited by the volumes before us. In particular, the hetoine, Adela, 
strikes us as bearing a resemblance to Lvelina, in character. an 


situation. | 
POLITICS. 
Art. 20. Sur le Systéme Continental, et sur ses Rapports avec la 


Suede. 8vo. pp. 91. Londres. 1813. 


Art. 21. The Continental System, and its Relations with Sweden, 
Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 102. 3s. 6d. Stockdale, 
jun. 1813. Po 
Although this pamphlet has been advertised in our news-papers as 

the work of the celebrated Madame de Stael Holstein, the name of 

that philosophic lady is not inserted in the title-page : but the compo- 
sition of the tract is such, on the score of ingenuity at least, as would. 
prove no discredit toher. ‘The first part of jt consists of a summary 
view of the principal events which have taken place in,Europe, since 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens ; in which the writer attempts no 
description of battles, and scarcely relates the occurrences of cam- 
paigns, but the political plans of Bonaparte are very successfully de- 
lineated. To grant peace on moderate terms has been his policy at. 
several times, on the calculation that it was never safe to push. an ad- 
versary to despair; and a government replaced, after great misfor- 
tunes, in any thing like a toeraaie situation, is likely to consent to 
almost any sacrifice which does involve its overthrow. In the 
case both of Austria and Prussia, we have seen Bonaparte reserve hig 


_richest harvest of acquisition for the season of peace. +- After having 


dwelt some time on the narrative-part of the subject, the author pro- 

ceeds to delineate what is or rather was called /e systeme continental g 
in other words, “ the general exclusion of English merchandise from 

the ports of the Continent.”? ‘The consequences of such a course, to 

any country that adopts it, are represented to be the ruin of foreign 

trade, and additional burdens in the shape of taxation in order to 

supply the new deficiency of revenue. In that style of exaggeration 

which detracts materially from the merit of this publication, and’ 
brings it down to the level of a party-pamphlet, this system is farther 

represented as ‘ estranging armies from their country, and as causing 

the overthrow of a// constitutional forms.’ 

Towards the conclusion of the tract, the author enters on a dis- 
cussion of the course which, under existing circumstances, it would 
be most advantageous and honourable for Sweden to pursue. It was 
in former days a diplomatic adage in the North, that ‘ France was the 
natural ally of Sweden:’’ but, says this writer, ‘ we have no longer 
the same France, the same Sweden, or the same Europe. France 
formerly gave subsidies ; now she exacts tribute. Her position, in 
other days, was distant from Sweden; now she is close to her, and 
exercises a direct controul over Denmark.’ — These considerations 
are followed by an ardent eulogium on Bernadotte. ‘ His country,’ 
says this writer, ‘ was defended by him’ in her most difficult times ; 
and wherever he has marched, the inhabitants have blessed his endea- 
vours to mitigate the horrors of war.’ In pursuance of this encomi- 
astic style, and as a contrast to conduct of Bonaparte, an anecdote 
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is told (Pp. 31.) of Bernadotte’s conduct towards the unfortunate 
Duke d’Enghien, which has been copied into most of ournews-pa 
-* Ol and. in the same medium has beén contradicted, apparently bers 
French emigrant, who asserts that the Buke was not at Paris, nor 
absent from his regiment, at the period in question. If this counter 
statement be authentic, it in course militates against the accuracy and 
respectability of the pamphlet. ~ 
€ question of co-operation on the part of Sweden with England 
is next examined, and decided, as our readers may anticipate, in the 
affirmative. The cession of Guadaloupe to Sweden is represented as 
a desirable equivalent for a participation in the war with France ; and 
we see with regret that a similar course of reasoning is pursued with 
respect to the acquisition of Norway : to which, at present, the mea- 
sures of Bernadotte seem to be actually directed. 

On the whole, this is evidently a kind of manifesto in support. of 
the conduct of Bernadotte, and of his claims to the confidence of the 
Swedish people. The chief recommendation of the pamphlet is a 
considerable compass of philosophical reflection ; and its great draw- 
back is the want of due allowances on the other side of the question. 
Bonaparte’s violent and odious tyranny is repeatedly brought for- 
wards, without any accompanying admission that the revolting part of 
his character has produced a general detestation of him, and has 
rendered him incomparably less dangerous than he would otherwise 
have been, to the independence of foreign countries. —The translation 
into English, published here nearly at the same time with the French 
copy, is evidently a hasty composition. Lo. 


Art. 22. Considerations on Political Giconomy. 8vo. pp. 21. 
Printed by Bulmer, Londen. 1813. 

This little tract consists less of a series of reasoning than of a list 
of propositions, on the subject of political economy ; and the writer 
appears to have had in view the diffusion of the more prominent truths 
of the science, rather than the enunciation of new doctrines. The fol- 
lowing are examples of his mode of composition : 

¢ The value of every thing consists in its use; the use of eve 
thing in consumption. Consumption is the realization of value. — All 
that we grow or manufacture would be of no value, did we not use 
and consume it. Yet the idea of consuming is too often combined 
with that of poverty, the idea of riches with hoarding ; though the 
first tends to increase, the latter to check production; for there can 
be no inducement to raise what is not to be enjoyed. —The wealth of 
England consists in increased production, called forth and upheld by 
increased consumption. The consumption of England is greater 
than that of every other country, and of course its production.’ 

‘ The division of labour, b increasing the sum or stock of labour, 
tends to. lessen its price. The invention of, and improvements in 
machinery, and every thing that lessens the necessity of labour, lessens 
its price. 

¢ On the other hand, what makes labour scarce, raises its price : 
thus the smployment of men as soldiers and sailors by government, of- 
servants in families, by lessening the sum of labour for other pur- 
poses, raises its price and improves its situation. It has been con- 
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sidered policy to check as much as possible any rise in the price of 
labour.’ | : 

On a few points, such as the principles of taxation, {p.18.) the i 
author ventures to state novel views of a subject. He disapproves of 
all taxes, such as those on windows, which check the trade of glass 
and glaziers, and limit our enjoyment of light. Even coaches and 
other pleasure-carriages should, according to him, be free from public 
burdens ; both on account of their convenience, and to avoid dis- 
couraging the branches of manufacture which are required for their 
construction. His plan would be to make revenue arise more directly 
from the income of the individual: avoiding to tax consumption except 
in cases in which, as in the instance of spiritous liquors, health ig 
concerned; or in which policy requires the discouragement of a 
foreign article. — Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, the 
tract, as far as it is explanatory, is intitled to approbation ; the 
science of political eeconomy being unfortunately too little under- 


stood. Lo. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Art.23. Who fares best, the Christian or the Man of the World? 
or, the advantages of a Life of real Piety compared with a Life of 
real Dissipation. By Colonel (now Major-General) Burn of the 
Royal Marines, ‘Author of “ 'The Christian Officer’s complete Ar- _ 
mour,” &c. 3d Edition. ,i2mo. 28. 6d. Boards. Mathews ~~ 
and Leigh. 

A dialogue between Horatio and Eugenio, in which the latter illus- 
trates, in a very easy and familiar way, the truth of St. Paul’s doc- 
trine, that ‘* Godliness is profitable for all things, having the promise 

of the life that now is, as well as of that which is tocome.’? That the 
man, whose mind is imbued with the true religious principle, has more 
enuine pleasure than worldly dissipation can afford, is a maxim ac- 
ott a by all the wise; and Col. Burn’s little book is valuable in 

| as much as it is calculated to impress this. sentiment on the generality 
‘of readers: but we think that he is liable to the charge of incorrect 

. and extravagant representation, when he describes ‘ the true believer 
as having every thing his own way.’ ‘The pious man, from a steady 
rsuasion of the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, cheer- 
ully submits to the will of God: but it is a perversion of ideas to 
say that ‘ he has every thing his own way ;’ for this implies that he has 
something to do with the appointment of things, or, to use Col. Burn’s 
familiar but not allowable expression, that his will ‘is sweetly mingled 
with the will of God.’ The Deity wills, and the creature acquiesces. 

Col. B. expresses his meaning better subsequently, whem he says, 

‘ All Christians give up their wills to God.’ . Indeed, he afterward 

observes that ¢ God does not always give his children what they ask ;’ 

a remark which will not agree with the preceding assertion that they 

have every thing their own way. We take notice of this part of the 

author’s picture of the advantages of religion, because glaring incon- 
sistencies ought not to appear in a popular work.—Eugenio triumphs 








in the argument: but Horatio, like Felix, defers the full considera- ‘| 
tion of the important subject to a more convenient season. Eugenio j 
is very Calvinistic. Mov. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. Pretensions toa final Analysis of the Nature and Origin 
| of Sublimity, Style, Beauty, Genius, and Taste ; with an Appen- 
ix, explaining the Causes of the Pleasure which is “derived from’ 
Tragedy. ~ By the Rev. B. Barrett. 8vo. pp. 173. Boards. 

Murray. 1812, * Ay : 

If our ‘readers consider this title-page to a volume of 173 pages, 
they will rightly conclude that’ some at’ least of the subjects. there 
mentioned cannot be very théroughly analyzed ; and that they are 
here presented with little more, than a rapid and superficial sketch of 
this interesting field of inquiry. “ Mr. Barrett begins with a brief ac-’ 
count of the several theories of Longinus, Blair, and Burke, con- 
cerning the source of the sublime ; ‘and he successfully exposes the 
weak points of Burke’s argument, by pointing out many sublime 
objects which excite no terror in the beholder. He is not so happy 
in his endeavour to shew the want of comprehensiveness in Blair’s 
Hoctrine ; and we are still inclined to think that the notion of power 
is inseparably connected with the sublime. Mr. Barrett’s own theory 
is nearly that of Longinus himself. ¢ Sublimity in writing is that 
quality which imparts to it an air of command.’ (P. 23.) Mr.B. trans- 
lates the term pryadavyie by the phrase ¢ a sort of command.’ Blair 
and Boileau-had rendered it by “a noble pride.’’ ‘The difference is 
merely nominal in our apprehension’: and we should be glad to learn 
from Mr. Barrett, how he would separate his air of command from 
the consciousness of ‘ power,’ or from ‘ a noble pride ?* We think 
that he is equally indistinct in his remarks on sublimity in objects, 
considered separately from their sublimity in description; and we 
cannot approve of his receipts for attaining sublimity, which he ima- 
gines are wanting to supply a defect in the treatise of Longinus. 
Still we would not be understood to deny the praise of considerable 
reading and reflection to Mr. Barrett ; and we recommend all lovers 
of these abstract meditations to peruse his volume. The latter part 
of the book we estimate the mest highly ; and we are pleased to see 
the tribute of just applause which the author bestows on the philo- 
sophical acumen of St. Augustine. Hod. 





Art. 25. The Druid; a Series of Miscellaneous Essays. 8vo. 
pp- 236. Printed at Glasgow. 1812. 

An instructive and entertaining miscellany is here presented to us. 
The essays, indeed, are of very various degrees of merit ; all of them, 
perhaps, bear more or less the marks of hasty composition, or at least 
of youthful and imperfect taste ; and the grammatical errors are too 
numerous : but much knowlege is scattered throughout. An uniform 
vein of good feeling pervades the volume ; and we think that few 
readers, especially of the younger class of students, can rise unim- 
proved or unamused from the company of The Druid. 

No. 1. ‘The Seer of Glen-Myvyr, a Tale,’ in the manner of 
Ossian, was as little adapted to our taste as any paper in the collec- 
tion; and indeed we regarded it as a very inauspicious beginning. 
The short common-place in No. 2. ¢ On the transitory Nature of 
Wealth and Grandeur, exemplified by the Fate of Don Emanuel de 

: 13 Souza,’ 
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Souza,’ pleased us much better. The stanzas descriptive of the 
morning, in No. 3. * On Early Rising,” do not possess sufficient 
magic to induce us to quit our beds a moment sooner than is our 
custom. No. 4. § The Heir of Strathgartney, a metrical Tale,’ con- 
tains much attractive matter for the lovers of the genuine simplicity 
which is to’be found only in the New-old-ballad-style : but we have 
repeatedly lamented our inability to appreciate, and consequent un- 
worthiness to enjoy, such melodious musings. No. 5- * Evaline; or 
the pernicious Effects of too much Indulgence to Children,’ is a good 
moral story, but rather too hackneyed in incident, and not half so 
impressive in the denouement (though more gentle, perchance, ) as the 
«¢ Modern Griselda.”” In No. 6. we have ‘ A Biographical Sketch 
of the. Life and Character of Hamlet Prince of Denmark,’ which 
adds some interesting particulars from Saxo Grammaticus to our im- 
mortal Shakspeare’s story; and No. 7. gives a very full account of 
the noxious winds, called the Simoom, Kamsin, Harmattan, Sa- 
miel, and Sirocco. The versification of the 34th and 35th chapters 
of Isaiah, in the 8th number, we cannot commend; and the * Deli- 
neation of Humour,’ in the gth, has nothing particular tosdistinguish 
it. The * Definition of Courage’ in the roth is rather prosing : 
but * Eugene and Caroline’ in\the 11th number is a very touching 
little story. — We can specify only a few of the remaining papers. 
The essay ‘ On the Rites of Buddha’ is worth at ; as containing 
a sufficient abstract of the information to be found in longer accounts 
of the Ceylonese Messiah. The paper on ¢ Tulipomania’ is very cu- 
rious; and the explanation of that most singular species of gambling, 
which prevailed in Holland, principally in the years 1634, 5, 6, 7, 
will serve, as the author suggests, for a popular illustration of the 
mystery of stock-jobbing. Number 2o. ‘ On the moral Effects of 
contemplating the Heavens,’ is a very pious and philosophical essay. 
We are happy, therefore, to be able to give a very good report, on 


the whole, of The Druid. Hoa. 
~~ Art. 26. An Essay on Mind, and its moral Education. Crown 8va. 


4s. Boards.. Longman and Co, 1812. 

Considerable information is conveyed in this small volume, relatin 
to the laws which regulate the connection between mind and matter, 
or, more properly speaking, between mental and bodily phenomena. 
The author does not pretend to much originality :_ but he has selected, 
arranged, and abridged the remarks of some well-known writers on 
these interesting topics. We have indeed, at times, reason to com- 
plain of a want of precision in his language ; and brief as this com- 
pendium of philosophy is, we must censure an occasional superfluity 
of statement. The tautology of the first sentence, for example, has 
too many parallels: * Arrogance and a contentious disposition, en- 
gendering animosity, will be found, on inquiry, to be the common 
sources of disturbance to the peace and harmony of mankind,’ &c. &c. 
Several of the detached reflections are worthy of quotation, from the 
manner in which old thoughts are reproduced. We shall cite one of 
these ** old friends with new faces.” 
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‘© On the Association of Ideas.’ 


¢ Every one knows the effect and durability of early and absurd 
associations ; as those of fear with darkness, and disgust with even 
beautiful objects of the reptile kind. Habits of thinking and acting 
also hold the mind in a thraldom as potent as has been conceived of 
the spells of magic. Many species of vice and debauchery are per- 
sisted in from habit, even when the gratification derived from them is 
confessedly little, and the destruction attendant on them evidently 
certain.” (P. 14.) 

Sometimes, good and sound observations are mingled with very 
weak and untenable positions. For instance, what can be more in- 
distinct and confused than the definitions of reasoning, and of judg, 
ment, (i. e. judging) in the following passage ; or more unphilosophical 
than referring the production of wit to the same origin with that of 
the two acts or two modifications of one act of mind just mentioned ? 
Yet the definition of qwit itself, and of Aumour as contradistinguished 
from wit, is’ surely ingenious, and partly if not entirely satisfactory. 
Let us. attend to both the sentences. ‘The mind has the power of 
holding in review a series of perceptions or ideas, and yudging of their 
similarity, discordance, or other relative qualities ; and this act of the 
mind may, in its operation, be called reasoning ; and in its conclusion, 
judgment (i.e. judging.) By this J agaerk we are also enabled to per- 
ceive those combinations of similitudes which we call wit ; and those 
stubborn dissonances. of things combined, or those resemblances of dis- 
cordant things, which we call humour.’ We are referred, in the note, 
to Addison’s papers in the Spectator for an account of wit; and to 
Fielding’s preface to Joseph Andrews for an account of humour. 
We would add a reference to an essay by Congreve, for the benefit of 
our readers ; and for the benefit of the author we would recommend 
him carefully to reconsider Locke’s celebrated distinction between 
wit and judgment. — We are on the whole well pleased with this 


Art.27. “Hore Sinice : Translations from. the Popular Literature 
of the Chinese. By the Rev. Robert Morrison, Protestant Mis- 
—t at Canton. 8vo. pp. 71. 38. Boards. Black and Parry. 
3812. 

Every authentic account of the state of Chinese knowlege (if such 

a phrase be admissible) has not only proved it to be stationary, and 
to have continued so for a long series of years, but has also shewn 
that it stopped in the first instance at a very low de of advance- 
ment. The magnified antiquity and the studious Be tl on f 
that extraordinary people are unerring proofs of their ignorance ; an 
it is curious to ‘observe, after their undue exaltation by earlier and 
more credulous travellers, how much in late years “a plain tale has 
put them down.” Their scientific attainments have ended as a fable, 
or have sunken as to real substance into nothing ; and in their religious, 
moral, and legislative codes, we discover the folly without the in- 
nocence of children. In a word, a nation without any sense of honour 
is a phenomenon which can only excite our compassion, when our 
disgust is surmounted. Excepting great dexterity in some mecha- 
nical arts, what is the amount of chetr acquisitions ? 
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These specimens of the popular literature of the Chinese fully con- 
firm, and admirably illustrate, the late accounts which we have re- 
ceived of their manners, customs, and character. The translator is 
a most respectable and useful man, indefatigably employed on a task 
which we would not willingly regard as hopeless, however slow must 
be its success ; namely, the diffusion of the Gospel over that populous 
country, by means of. a correct version of the Scriptures into the native 
lan ge. He has published the Acts of the Apostles from a Roman 
Catholic version, improved by his own careful revision ; and subse- 
quently the Gospel of St. Luke, the fruit of his own labour. In 
the same cautious manner, and constantly availing himself of the aid 
of a learned Chinese whom he has retained, he 1s advancing to the 
remaining books of the New Testament. . 

The preface proceeds to inform us that the Directors of the Mis- 
sionary Society guarantee the genuineness of the specimens of 
Chinese literature which are exhibited in these translations. The 
first is * The Three-character Classic ; on the Utility and Honours of 
Learning ;’ in the original, “ San-tsi-King :”’ which is the first of four 
small tracts that are put into the hands of children in China, and 
it is childish enough most assuredly. The second is *‘ The Great 
Science,’ ¢ Ta-Flio ;”? which is more solemn, but equally empty. 
The third is the account of ‘ Foe ;’ an unintelligible rhapsody in 
parts, and in parts excessively foolish. As a specimen, we select 
the following short passage : 

‘ It is written in the book Pu-yeu, that Foe was born of the royal 

family Chai-li. He exhibited great wisdom and splendour ; and was 
manifest in every place. Wherever he sat cross-legged, the earth 
produced the golden /ien flower. He walked seven steps to the east, 
west, north and south ; with the finger of his right hand he pointed 
to heaven ; with that of his left he pointed to the earth, and speakin 
with the voice of a lion, said, “ Above, below, and all around there 
is none more honourable than I.”? He was born on the 8th day, of 
the fourth moon, of the 24th year, of the reign of King Chao; dur- 
ing the dynasty Cheu.’ 
e remaining ‘ Translations’ are equally unmeaning, or useless, 
for any purpose but that of shewing the /iterary character of the 
people who can admire them; and in sing silliness we know 
Fothin equal to the * Discourse dehorting from eating Beef, delivered 
under the Person of an Ox.’ Yet the influence of this ox is so great in 
China, that perhaps one in twenty persons (some say one in ten) will 
not eat beef. . 


Art..28. The Letters of the British Spy. 12mo. pp. 215. Printed 
at Baltimore in America; and reprinted for Sharpe and Hailes, 
London. 1812. Price 5s. 6d. Boards. 

These Letters obtained a very rapid and extensive popularity in 
America, where they first appeared in a daily paper, and afterward ran 
through four editions in their present state. The last edition, from 
which this reprint is made, was taken from a copy which had gone 
through the hands of the author, and was, consequently, revised and 
corrected. ‘ Common fame,’ the publisher informs us, ‘ has decided 
the work to be the fruit of an American pen:’ but it is written in 
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the character of a young Englishman of rank ; who is supposed to 
correspond with a member ~ the British Parliament, during a ‘tour 
through the United States in the year 1803. 

The subjects of the letters are very various. Topography, cha- 
racter, literature, politics, geology, &c. &c., pass in swift and suc- 
cessive review under the author’s observation. The aly possesses a 
liveliness, and a force, which fix the attention ; though the first oc- 
casionally degenerates into flippancy, and the last swells into bombast, 
— When we lately reviewed a work from the United States *, we had 
the pleasure of being able to congratulate that country on the growing 
honours of its literature ; and the present composition, although des- 
titute” of the humour which embellished its precursor, possesses a 
firmer anda higher tone : but alas! the sanguine hope which we then 
expressed, that mutual conciliation would heal the unhappy differ- 
ences between the two most naturally allied countries in the world, 
has ended in bitter disappointment. ‘This is not the place, however, 
to do more than to lament the painful warfare in which we are 
engaged ; and to pray most fervently for its speedy termination. 

erhaps an extract from ‘ The British Spy’ will be the best mode 
of conveying an idea of its style, if not of its general merits ; and we 
are sure that it will be more amusing than any criticisms. which we 
could offer on these letters, The author is making some remarks on 
eloquence, and on the peculiar characters of several American orators; 
and he has just been adyerting to Bacon’s fanciful thought “ that it is 
agreable to nature, tha*’there should be some transmissions and opera- 
tions from spirit to spirtt without the mediation of the senses.’ + He 
then proceeds, after an allusion to the story of the depression of 
Anthony’s spirit in the presence of Cesar, with his own observa- 
tions : 

‘ Yet if there be not something of this secret intercourse from 
spirit to spirit, how does it happen that one speaker shall gradually 
invade and benumb all the faculties of my soul as if I were handling a 
torpedo ; while another shall awaken and arouze me, like the clangor 
of the martial trumpet ? How does it happen that the first shall in- 
fuse his poor spirit into my system, lethargize my native intellects, 
and bring down my powers exactly to the level of his own? or that 
the last shall descend upon me like an angel of light, breathe new 
energies into my frame, dilate my soul with his own intelligence, exalt 
me into a new and nobler region of thought ; snatch me from the 


., earth at pleasure, and wrap me to the seventh heaven? And, what 
** tis still more wonderful, how does it happen that these different effects 


endure so long after the agency of the speaker has ceased ; insomuch, 
that if I sit down to any intellectual exercise, after listening to the 
first speaker, my performance shall be unworthy even of me, and the 
numb-fish visible and tangible in every sentence ? whereas, if I enter 





* The collection of Essays intitled “ Salmagundi;’” See our 
Ixvth Vol., N.S., p. 418. 

+ Animal magnetism (not to mention other enthusiastic pe need 
must have taken its rise or rather gained its success from some suc 
notion as this. . 
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on the same amusement, after having attended to the last-mentioned 
orator, I’ shall be astonished at the elevation and vigour of my own 
thoughts 5 ‘and if I-meet, accidentally, with the same production, a 
month or two’ afterwards, when my mind has lost the inspiration, shall 
| scarcely recognise it for my own work ! 
* ¢ Whence is all this? ‘To me.it would seem that it must proceed 
either from the subtile commerce between the spirits of men, which 
Lord Verulam notices, and which enables the speaker, thereby, to 
identify ‘this hearer with himself; or else that the mind of man pos- 
sesses, independently of any volition en the part of its proprietor, a 
species of pupillary faculty of dilating and contracting itself; in pro- 
portion to the pencil of the rays of light which the speaker throws 
upon it; which dilatation or contraction, as in the case of the eye, 
cannot be immediately and abruptly altered. 

‘ Whatever may be the solution, the fact, I think, is certainly as I 
| have stated it: and it is remarkable that the same effect is produced, 








though perhaps in a less degree, by perusing books into which dif- 
ferent degrees of spirit and genius have been infused. I am ac. 
quainted with a gentleman who never sits down to a composition, 
wherein he wishes to shine, without previously reading, with intense 
application, half a dozen pages of his favourite Bolingbroke. Havy- 
ing taken the character and impulse of that writer’s mind, he declares 
that he feels his pen to flow with a spirit not his own; and that, if 
in the course of his work, his powers begin to languish, he finds it 
easy to revive and charge them afresh from the same never-failing 
source. 

| ‘ If these things be not visionary, it becomes important to a man, 





for a new reason, what books he reads, and what company he keeps; 
since, according to Lord Verulam’s notion, an influx of the spirits of 
others may change the native character of his heart and understanding 
before he is aware of it ; or, according to the other suggestion, he 
may so habitually contract the pupil of his mind as to be disqualified 
for the comprehension of a great subject, and fit only for microscopie 
observations. Whereas by keeping the company, and reading the 
works of men of magnanimity and genius only, he may receive their 
qualities by subtile transmission, and, eventually, get the eye, the 
ardour, and the enterprise of an eagle 

‘ But whither am I wandering? Permit me to return. Admit- 
ting the correctness of the principles formerly mentioned, it would 
seem to be a fair conclusion, that whenever an orator wishes to know 
what effect he has wrought on his audience, he should coolly and 
conscientiously propound to himself this question. Have I myself, 
throughout my oration, felt those clear and cogent convictions of 
Judgment, and that pure and exalted fire of the soul} with which I 
wished to inspire others? For, he may rely on it, that he can no 
more impart (or to use Bacon’s word, transmit) convictions and sen. 
sations which he himself has not, at the time, sincerely felt, than he 
can convey a clear title to property in which he himself has no title,’ 

In taking leave of ‘ The British Spy,’ we must assure our readerg 
that every letter contains something worth their perusal. Several 
specific faults in expression occur, besides the more general defects 
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to which we have alluded : but we shall pass them over, only warning 
those who are unacquainted with the precise value of Signor Recu- 
pero’s and Mr. Brydone’s testimonies concerning the lavas of Mount 
fEtna, that some degree of caution will be necessary in their admis- 
sion of all that is here’ quoted from those authors. Hod 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 29. Christianity an intellectual aud individual Religion: 

delivered in Renshaw-street, Liverpool, October 20, 1811, in a 
, Chapel opened on that Day for the Worship of the One undivided 

» By John Grundy. 8vo. 18. Eaton. 

Taking for his text Romans, xiv. 4, 5., the preacher erects the 
three following propositions on that passage; 1st, that Christianity 
addresses itself to the understanding ; 2dly. that it is an individual 
concern, having no connection with worldly policy; 3dly, that an ex- 
plicit avowal, by each individual, of the result of his inquiry, will be 
acceptable to Almighty God. Each of these points is argued with 
ability. Mr. G. contends that ‘no man, in strict propriety, can be | 
said to believe what he does not understand ;’ and to the instances 
usually adduced in proof of the contrary position, he replies in a 
manner which shews that he is able to distinguish correctly: without 
which faculty, sound reasoning cannot be prosecuted. Mo. 











CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We would very readily comply with the request of W. F., who 
dates from Bethnal House, but we know no more now of the publi. 
cation to which he refers than the child unborn, to use a homely simile, 
— Our ‘library’ must be as large as Westminster Abbey, to contain 
all the publications which come into our hands in a long series of 
years, according to our Correspondent’s supposition. 





; 
. It does not appear, by our records, that the second part of the 
tract mentioned in the letter from Saltcoats has ever reached us. 





From a particular circumstance, we have not been able to notice, 
in this month’s Number, the work which is the subject of a recent 
letter from Mr. B. of the Temple: but. we hope to attend to it in 
our next Review. 





NOoTICcE. 

The Aprenpix to Vol. LXX. of the M. R. is published with this 
Number, and consists as usual of a number of articles in Forricn 
LiterATuRE, with the Title, Index, &c., for the Volume. Any of 
our country-readers, who do not receive it with this Review, 
please to observe that the two Numbers should be forwarded together ; 
and that, if they are not, the fault lies with the bookseller, or in the 
omission of an order for that purpose, , 
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